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ABSTRACT 



This study documents the second of three phases of 
the Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive Planning Study. 
Papers comprising this second phase of the study are devoted to 
long-run forecasts of needs and resources and related significant 
considerations* This portion of the study focuses on regional demand 
for higher education and considers that demand in view of potential 
enrollment. In an analysis of student demand, the report presents 
statistics showing a breakdown of college and university students by 
counties; examines regional variations in college enrollment; and 
analyzes the reasons for these differences. A related document is E A 
003 080. (JF) 
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FOREWORD 



This pajer is one of a series of specialized reports prepared as a part of 
a comprehensive study designed to provide a clear profile on an institu- 
tional and statewide basis of the current and future relationships between 
the demand for and the supply of higher education in Indiana. The study, 
which is programmed in three phases, will make possible the determination 
of the needs for higher education resources and facilities, as well as 
identification of various feasible alternatives for meeting those needs. 

Survey data and analysis comprising the first phase of the study were 
published last year in a series of five current status reports, dealing 
with finances, enrollments, programs and personnel, student migration, and 
facilities inventories and utilization. Papers comprising the second phase 
of the study are devoted to long-run forecasts of needs and resources and 
related significant considerations. The third phase of the study will con- 
sist of a final report that will relate the data and the findings devel- 
oped during the first phases of the study and include a proposed higher 
education computer simulation model designed to facilitate the analysis of 
the probable impact of a wide range of variables. 

With cooperation from the Indiana Conference of Higher Education, the 
Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive Planning Study is spon- 
sored by the Indiana Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities under grants 
from the U.S. Office of Education authorized by the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963 (PL 88-204), as amended. 

While emphasis of the comprehensive study is directed toward facilities 
needs, it is recognized that those needs are and will continue to be signi- 
ficantly affected by a broad spectrum of factors exerting substantial influ- 
ences. The overall effort is, therefore, multifaceted and designed to provide 
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both factual data and professional analysis and opinion for higher educational 
policy makers at the institutional as well as state level. A resulting end 
product will hopefully be the encouragement of efficient higher education 
resources utilization and the progressive provision of academic facilities 
in keeping with realistic needs in consonance with available resources and 
compatible with programmed needs and demands * 

The views and opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the Indiana Advisory Commission on 
Academic Facilities, the Indiana Conference of Higher Education, or the 
Study Director and other members of the staff. 



R. E. Masters 
Executive Secretary 
Indiana Advisory Commission 
on Academic Facilities 
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ABOUT THE SERIES 

This working paper is one of a series of specialized reports that have 
eminated from the Higher Education Facilities Planning Study undertaken in 
the summer of 1967 with the sponsorship of the Indiana Advisory Commission 
on Academic Facilities and the Indiana Conference on Higher Education. 

As part of the study, a series of current status reports on the needs 
and resources of Indiana institutions of higher learning were published in 
the summer of 1968. These included the following: 

Current Status Report 1 -Finances 

Current Status Report 2- Enrollment Projects 

Current Status Report 3 -Programs and Personnel 

Current Status Report 4 -Student Migration Patterns 

Current Status Report 5- Facilities Inventory and Utilization 

The working paper series results mainly from staff research during the second 
year of the study. Papers tentatively scheduled to be published in this 
series are: 

A Simulation Model for Post-High School Education 

Demand for Academic Programs 

Determinants of Cost Differences 

Faculty and Staff Needs 

Financing Higher Education 

Regional Demand for Post-High School Education 
Survey of High School Senior Education Intentions 
The Future Space Requirements 

The final report, which will be based on all previous staff research efforts 
over the course of the study, is scheduled to be published in late 1969. 
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Our purpose in publishing this working paper series is to wake avail- 
able to those requesting documentation much of the research detail behind 
the findings and projections presentee, in our final report. The papers are 
essentially in draft form and do not necessarily receive the endorsement 
of ether members of the staff, the membership of the Advisory Commission 
on Academic Facilities, or the Indiana Conference on Higher Education. 



Charles F. Bonser 
Study Director 

Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities 

\ 

\ 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive Planning Study is concerned 
with Indiana postsecondary educational needs and resources through 1985, 

This portion of the study, which is concerned with regional demand, considers 
demand in view of potential enrollment, that is, defined as the number of 
students who might be served through regional institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Although the social and economic needs for educated citizens are well 
known, they will not be quantified in this study. Rather, we will attempt 
to measure student demand. In order to analyze student demand, we will 
present statistics showing a breakdown of college and university students 
by counties, and we will consider the demand for regional education. In 
short, regional variations in college enrollment and the reasons for these 
differences will be analyzed; student interest in (or demand for) institutions 
serving primarily a regional market (such as institutions geared primarily to 
commuters) will also be studied. 

We must necessarily refer to present institutions and make some assump- . 
tions about possible future institutions. However, the purpose of this discus- 
sion is not to analyze or criticize present institutional or jurisdictional 
arrangements. Rather, various public and private educational institutions will 
be studied in order to give a concrete basis for analyzing the enrollment 
in various systems and to help project the results of expanding the present 
institutional system. 

Part I discusses students and schools, or demand and supply* It analyzes 
what we know in 1969 about students 1 educational interests, their regional 
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distribution, and how the present Institutional system accommodates regional 
demands. (For a description of the various Indiana institutions, see Curtis 
L. Borton and Raleigh Holmstedt, "Programs and Personnel," Higher Educatio n 
in Indiana: Needs and Resources 1968-85 , Current Status Report 4 (Bloomington, 
Tnd. : Bureau of Business Research, 1968). Part II, which discusses the 
future, offers projections about the demand for regional institutions. Several 
hypothetical educational systems have been constructed in order to estimate 
the impact of regional enrollment and to analyze shifts and increases within 
the system. 



EFFECTIVE DEMAND 
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Current enrollment trends do not necessarily identify all those students who 
want (demand) a higher education, but they do identify those who have already 
enrolled. Part I begins with a discussion of these students, who represent 
effective demand. We also present the regional (county) differences that now 
exist in higher education enrollment and refer to them as differences in 
participation rate . More complete data on the activities of Indiana students 
over time will provide a more thorough picture of effective demand, but 
probably no amount of detail will explain all the variations noted. 

This study will use three measures of regional differences in college 
enrollment. First, there are statistics on enrollment in Indiana Institutions 
of higher education, by county of residence, and a breakdown of this enroll- 
ment, which determines the proportion of local students in the enrollment. 
Second, two forms of the participation rate of county youths are presented. 

A 1968 census of freshmen in Indiana institutions, which is compared with a 
similar 1960 freshmen census, shows the number of freshmen enrolled as a 
percentage of high school graduates (by county). In addition, for 1967-68 
we can compare the participation of the 18-21 age' group to total Indiana 
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undergraduates in Indiana institutions of higher education. The differences 
in these forms are presented, and the variances in undergraduate par ticipa tic 
rates are discussed as they relate to county variations in income levels and 
the presence of a college or university in the county. Third , the results 
of a 1969 survey of high school seniors conducted in cooperation with the 
Indiana Vocational Technical College suggest several ways of measuring 
effective demand. Although this questionnaire varies in some details, it 
provides a good deal of information about seniors* plans and interests and 
can be compared with a similar 1966 IVTC survey. 

CURRENT SUPPLY 

In Part I we will also survey the current supply (actual number of schools) 
and the types of students being served by various public and private schools. 
We are concerned not only with the accessibility of higher education facili- 
ties to the majority of Indiana youths but also with their propensity to com- 
mute. This study examined the local influence of various institutions by 
looking, at the residence patterns of their students, and some differences 
between public institutions, the regional public campuses, and the average 
private institutions were discovered. For example,, the enrollment at the 
regional campuses is made pp of the largest portion of local youths, with 
the main campuses and the private institutions following in respective 
order, however, it was found that the biggest variation in enrollment 
between public and private institutions is in the percentage of Indiana 

students to total enrollment. Such differences will be explored in 

\ 

Chapter 3. 
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The characteristics of students in present institutions will also be 
discussed in this section. Although little information is available about 
the socioeconomic grouping of most students, considerable information is 
available about the students attending Indiana University f s regional campuses. 
Such descriptive material about the students already in regional institutions 
can help in predicting enrollment patterns in future regional institutions. 

POTENTIAL DEMAND 

The potential number of students in colleges and universities in the future 
is large, as the current rates of college participation indicate. We can 
expect that the groups now effective in their demands for higher education 
will continue to participate, probably at a slowly increasing rate and, 
even more importantly, that a larger potential may be tapped by several 
different policy approaches. Indeed, many potential students who at present 
are not enrolled in any college or university would be served best by post- 
secondary vocation and technical training or by commuter-oriented educational 
institutions. Part II will discuss this potential. 

The major portion of Part II includes projections of enrollment in higher 
education using five different educational systems. These systems are intended 
as illustrations rather than as predictions. In fact, we feel it most likely 
that regional higher education in the state will be expanded through the 
present extensive structure of public regional institutions (System 1) • The 
other systems vary in the projected number and type of additional public 
institutions o For this reason some specific locations will be designated 
because the local market obviously depends upon the locality. The systems 
encompass vocational studies, additional regional campuses in new locations. 
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public two-year institutions in some the major metropolitan areas that already 
have a public university or college, and a combination of these. The final 
system includes 20 new two-year institutions located throughout the state: 

11 in new locations and 9 in locations that already have a public institution* 
The various systems take into consideration the increase in total college 
enrollment and the shifts away from present institutions that would result 
from additional institutions. 

POTENTIAL COSTS AND OBJECTIVES 

None of the future programs for postsecondary education in Indiana will be 
developed without cost. In fact, this report is only part of a study that 
will help to estimate future post-high school education costs under various 
systems, and no calculation of these costs will be made in this study. In 
addition, since the different educational systems will affect the quality of 
the state's educational system differently, care should be taken to consider 
quality as well as quantity. Finally, alternative systems will emphasize 
certain goals and necessarily neglect others which conflict. The goals 
chosen will influence greatly the students who will be served in the future. 

Although no policy recommendations are made, it is hoped that a more 
enlightened policy can be formed from an understanding of the enrollment 
impacts that are discussed in this study. We hope that the details of the 
projections will be the basis for further discussion and improvement of 
available data on students 1 interests and needs. 
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II. EFFECTIVE DEMAND 



As noted in the introduction, the term effective dema nd refers to those 
students who have 1 been effective in their demand for higher education and are 
presently enrolled in a college or university. In this report we are especi- 
ally interested in county differences in effective demand. 

This chapter will include data from a census of college freshmen made 
in the fall of 1968 and a survey of high school seniors conducted in February, 
1969. Both surveys provide information by county, which is essential in 
analyzing geographic differences in demand. Unfortunately, the results of 
both studies became available very late in the preparation of the present 
report. For this reason, the results could not be thoroughly analyzed or 
incorporated in this report. However, the information most pertinent to 
regional differences is presented. Those especially interested in county 
data should consult Appendixes A and B. ^ 



PARTICIPATION RATES 

In 1965-66 almost 35 percent of the high school graduates in the nation 

entered college the same year they graduated from high school. An estimated 

2 

46 percent, or 1.2 million, will enter within five years of graduation. 

Similar statistics for Indiana are difficult to develop because to do so 



^Further information on the 1968 college freshman census is available 
from Thomas M. Elliott, Report of the 1968 Indiana Freshman Student Census , 
Research Report RCCC 69-1 (Bloomington, Ind. : Regional Campus Coordinating 

Committee, May 26, 1969). The 1969 high school senior census will be reprinted 
in more detail in a forthcoming publication. 

2 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Toward a Long-Range 
Plan for Federal Financial Support for Higher Education , a report to the 
President (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, January, 1969), 

p. 5. 
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requires a long-term follow-up study. Although the 1968 census* of freshman 
students provides the basis for a comparison, state-by-state comparisons or 
the evaluation of a state system by comparison with the national average is 
still risky. One big problem is the necessity of obtaining student migration 

data. Since the most recent migration study of Indiana students attending 

3 

college out of state was made in 1963, migration estimates must be made 
to ascertain total college attendance. 



Indiana Freshmen as a Measure 

The ratio of 1968 Indiana freshmer, in Indiana institutions to high school 
graduates the previous June was 55.21 percent according to the 1968 freshman 
census. Migration of Indiana freshmen to out-of-state colleges was estimated 
at 19.7 percent of Indiana freshmen in Indiana institutions, resulting in 
a final estimate of 46,621 Indiana freshmen in and out of the state in the 
fall, 1968. This total number of Indiana freshmen represents 49.99 percent 
of the births in Indiana 18 years before and is 66.08 percent of the estimated 

4 

number of Indiana high school graduates in June, 1968. If 66 percent of these 



National Center for Educational Statistics, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education* and Welfare, Residence and Migration of 
College Students, Fall 1963; State and Regional Data (Washington, D.C. : 

U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1965). 

4 

Report of the 1968 Indiana Freshman Student Census , p. 8. Note that 
hi^h school graduate figures were estimated from data on enrollment in the 
twelfth grade. For details on the out-migration calculation, see Appendix 
A. Most of the 1968 freshmen census references come from Report of the 1968 
Indiana Freshman Student Census or from unpublished data provided to us by 
the author of that report. A later report of the census provides additional 
detail and some modification of the data. Specifically, the second report 
classifies Vincennes University as a main campus of a public university and 
the Eastern Indiana Center at Earlham College as a regional campus. Although 
this report did not become available until the publication time of the present 
study, an attempt has been made to use the revised data. See Thomas M. Elliott, 
College Attendance in Indiana: The Report of the 1968 Indiana Freshman Student 

Census , Research Report RCCC 69-72 (Bloomington, Ind. : Regional Campus Coordi- 
nating Committee, August 4, 1969). 
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Indiana freshmen in the fail of 1968 graduated from high school in June, 

1968, as the census indicates, then almost 44 percent of the 1968 Indiana 
high school graduates were in college the following year.** This last per- 
centage may be compared with the 1965 national average of 35 percent. 

Some summary data from the 1968 census, along with figures from a 1960 
census, are presented in Table 1. This table shows an eight-year increase 
of 70.5 percent in the number of Indiana residents who were freshmen in 
college. The table is also of interest because it details the various mea- 
sures that can be used to indicate participation rates. The table relates 
Indiana freshmen both to Indiana births and Indiana high school graduates. 

The figure of total freshmen in Indiana institutions (including students 
from outside Indiana) compared to Indiana births has often been used in the 
state to project enrollment trends. In 1968 all freshmen in Indiana insti- 
tutions constituted 50.5 percent of the Indiana births occurring 18 years 
previously. This figure is surprisingly close to the estimate of Indiana 
freshmen in Indiana and out-of-state institutions (49.99 percent of Indiana 
births) ♦ 

In this report we are especially interested in regional or county differ- 
ences in college attendance, or participation rate. Appendix A presents the 
Indiana counties in 1968 and ranks them by several different measures. 

Thomas Elliott chose the measure of Indiana freshmen in Indiana institu- 
tions as a percent of high school graduates the previous June as the most appro- 
priate one for his study. (This measure is detailed In Appendix A , and 
further discussion of the 1968 census unless otherwise indicated is presented in 




The number of freshmen in 1968 that had graduated from high school in the 
immediately preceding year was 66 percent, down from 68.5 percent in the 1960 
freshman census. Surprisingly, 13.7 percent had graduated more than five years 
previously, a gain of almost 5 percent from 8.9 percent in 1960. 11 . . • Public 

universities’ regional campuses had especially high percentages of their freshmen 
who graduated more than five years prior to the census in 1968." College Attend- 
ance in Indiana , p. 26. 
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TABLE 1 

Gross Comparison of the Data on Indiana Resident Freshmen 
from 1960 and 1968 Freshman Student Censuses 



8-Year 

Percentage 







I960 


1968 


Increase 


1. 


Indiana births 18 years 
previous (1942 and 1950) 


73,706 


93,256 


26.57, 


2. 


Indiana high school graduates 


50,284 


70,551 a 


40.3 


3. 


High school graduates as a 
percent of births 


68.22% 


75.657, 


7.4 


4. 


Estimated no. of Indiana residents who 
were freshmen in Indiana institutions 


22,843 b 


38 , 948 c 


70.5 


5. 


Estimated no. of Indiana residents who 
were freshmen in college everywhere 


d 

27,343 


46,621 d 


70.5 


6. 


Resident freshmen in Indiana insti- 
tutions as a percent of births 


30. 99% 


41.767, 


10.8 


7. 


Resident freshmen in college every- 
where as a percent of births 


37.107, 


49.997, 


L2.9 


8. 


Resident freshmen in Indiana insti- 
tutions as a percent of high school 
graduates 


45.437, 


55.217, 


9.8 


9. 


Resident freshmen in college every- 
where as a percent of high school 
graduates 


54.387, 


66.087, 


11.7 



a Estimated from twelfth grade enrollments. 

^Estimated from an 85.5 percent sample. 

Estimated from a 91.8 percent sample. 

^See Appendix A for explanation of these estimates. 

SOURCE: Report of the 1968 Indiana Freshman Student Census , p. 19, 
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terms of this measure.) This appendix also shows 1960 rates to be used for compari 
son and indicates the percentage of freshmen from each county attending public 
institutions. Furthermore, Appendix A shows county participation rates with 
the adjustment of a constant out-migration percentage applied to each county. 
Extremely high participation is implied for some of the counties already ranked 
highest. For example, this adjustment implies that 91.3 percent of Monroe 
County high school graduates attend college either in Indiana or out of state. 

The 1969 survey of high school seniors 1 plans provides detail on county 
differences in the tendency to attend college out of state. (See Appendix 
B. ) However, data from more than one year are necessary to predict these 
variations accurately. 

Some of Elliott’s comments, taken directly from the Regional Coordi- 
nating Committee report on the 1968 census, are helpful in summarizing the 
county data. 

The median county attendance rate In 1968 was found to 
be 46.537o> compared with 33.97% in 1960. That both 
figures are noticeably lower than the state-wide atten- 
dance rates may be easily explained. In 1968, the eighteen 
counties ranking highest in percentage attendance rate 
(19.6% of the total number of counties) were reported as 
the county of residence for over fifty per cent of the 
Indiana resident freshmen. In 1960, an even fewer number 
of counties (those with the ten highest attendance rates) 
were reported as the origin of over fifty per cent of the 
Indiana resident freshmen so enrolled. Eight of those ten 
counties remained among the top eighteen counties in 1968. 

The relative rankings for the two years for which data were 
available displayed considerable variance. When the rankings 
were correlated by the Spearman Rho rank order correlation 
method, however, the relationship was found to be statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level of confidence. (Foot- 
note: The significance of this relationship may be spurious, 

for the Spearman Rho is not considered by some experts to be 
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sufficient ly sensitive when n is greater than 30. (Here 

n * 92 counties).^ 

In 1960, 48.2 percent of all Indiana residents who were freshmen in 
Indiana institutions were enrolled on the main campuses of the state univer- 
sities, and in 1968, this percentage was 50.8 percent. The percentage of 
Indiana freshmen attending regional campuses grew from 24.9 percent to 34.2 
percent, or 13,929 students in 1968. The remainder attended private institu- 
tions in Indiana. 

The representation of each of the 92 counties by the percentage of high 
school students who were freshmen in Indiana institutions varied considerably. 
The difference between the highest and lowest participation rate in 1968 was 
49.26 percentage points (however, the comparable figure for 1960 was 58.50 
percentage points).^ For example, the ratio of freshmen to high school 
graduates for Monroe County was over 76 percent (without adjusting for out- 
migration), but Switzerland County had a ratio of only 27 percent. 

It is very difficult to generalize about differences created by numerous 
interrelated influences. However, Elliott presents two interesting compari- 
sons, which will now be discussed. Table 2 shows the freshman participation 
rates divided by size of county. The 25 counties that are standard metropo- 
litan statistical areas (SMSA's) have the highest average 1968 participation 
rate, 57.45 percent. Exactly half of all the Indiana counties are defined 
as urban, which means that they are either located in an SMSA or contain a 
city with a population over 10,000. In 1968 these urban counties had an 

^ Report of the 1968 Indiana Freshman Student Census , pp. 20-24. 

^ Report of the 1968 Indiana Freshman Student Census , p. 24. 
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TABLE 2 

Attendance Rates for Counties Grouped by 
Degree of Urbanization, Fall, 1960 and Fall, 1968 









1960 






1968 




County Type 


No. of 
Counties 


H.S* 

Grads. 


Fresh. 


Percent 


H.S. 

Grads. 


Fresh . 


Percent 


Counties within an SMSA 


(23) 


28,973 


14,776 


51.00% 


43,368 


24,914 


57.45% 


Counties containing a city 
with a pop. over 25,000, 
not in an SMSA 


(6) 


4,791 


2,221 


46.36% 


7,043 


3,796 


53.90% 


Counties containing a city 

with a pop. 10,000 to 25,000, 

not in an SMSA (15) 


6,125 


2,279 


37.21% 


7,588 


3,650 


48.10% 


Total urban 


(46) 


39,889 


19,276 


48.32% 


57,999 


32,360 


55.79% 


Northern rural counties 


(22) 


5,574 


1,961 


35.18% 


6,879 


3,217 


46.77% 


Southern rural counties 


(24) 


4,821 


1,052 


31.51% 


5,870 


2,306 


39.28% 


Total rural 


(46) 


10,395 


3,463 


33.31% 


12,749 


5,523 


43.32% 


Total Indiana 


(92) 


50,284 


22,843 


44.95% 


70,551 


38,948 


55.21% 



SOURCE: College Attendance in Indiana , p. 33* 

average participation rate of 55.79 percent, as compared with 43.32 percent 
for rural counties. Furthermore, when rural counties are divided into 
north (north of Marion County) and south, the 22 northern rural counties 
average a participation rate of 46*77 percent, while the 24 southern rural 
counties average 39.28 percent. Of course, many factors that influence 
college attendance (such ab income levels, parents* education level, quality 
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of secondary schools, and accessibility to colleges) are related to degree 
of urbanization. 

Elliott also examined the effect of the presence of an institution of 
higher education within a county on that county’s college par ticipation 
rate. A summary of his findings is shown in Table 3. However, in Indiana 
this kind of comparison involves substantial problems. Three of the public 
universities and many of their regional campuses are located in an SMSA, 
and SMSA's, as v?e have just noted, have the highest participation rates. 
Furthermore, the regional campuses are located in the largest metropolitan 
areas of the state (for example: Marion, Allen, and Lake counties) and show 

higher participation rates than the counties containing state universities. 
While the five counties with a state university (including Vincennes University) 
had an average ratio of freshmen to high school graduates of 55.6 percent, 
the nine counties with a public regional campus show a r&tio of 61.7 percent. 



TABLE 3 

Percent of High School Graduates Who Were Freshmen in 
Indiana Institutions of Higher Education, by Counties 
Classified According to the Presence of Such Institutions 
Within the County, Fall, 1960 and Fall, 1968 



5 counties containing a public 
institution main campus 

9 counties containing one or 

more public regional campuses 

16 counties containing one or 

more private institutions, not 
included above 

62 counties containint no insti- 
tution studied 

Total Indiana (92 counties) 

SOURCE : College Attendance in Indiana, 



Attendance 


Rates 


Difference 


1960 


1968 




51.3% 


55 . 6% 


+4.3 


55,8 


61.7 


+5.3 


41.3 


46.7 


+5.4 


33.1 


45.8 


+12.7 


45.4 


55.2 


+9.8 



p. 37. 
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The six counties that contain both a regional campus and one or more private 
universities or colleges cause some difficulty. Elliott shows that ratios 
of the 16 counties containing one or more private institutions and the 62 
counties with no institutions are both below the state average. As he notes, 

however, the data are not pure because the counties that contain both a 
regional campus and a private institution (Marion, Lake , Allen, St. Joseph, 
Vanderburgh, and Wayne) are included only as having regional campuses. 

Obviously, generalizing county differences in college participation 
is difficult. We will discuss this point shortly and attempt once more 
to isolate the influence of local institutions on county enrollment rates. 
First, we will present a different * measure of county variation that in- 
cludes all undergraduates rather than freshmen only. This measure will 
allow some comparison with the 1968 freshman census data. 

Undergraduates as a M easure 

Table 4 presents county undergraduate participation rates in rank order 
based on a ratio of total 1967-68 undergraduates in Indiana institutions 
from the county to the 18-21 age group based on county births. Although 
the use of this age group to gauge college participation is common, some 
disadvantages appear when this measure is compared with the rates com- 
puted on the basis of high school graduates. Even if the group born 
18 to 21 years previously did not change in size, there are county differ- 
ences in the percentage of youths who continue in high school until gradu- 
ation and who are therefore eligible to attend college. (That is, there 
are, without doubt, differences in the number of dropouts.) 
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A more serious drawback in the statistic, however, is that migration 
of this age group may significantly change the total age group within a 
county, and such changes will not be reflected in the statistics based 

g 

on birth rates. In fact, in-migration of youths s ignif icantly improves 

the rank position of some of the counties. Porter (1), Hendricks (2), 

Hamilton (4), Johnson (5), and Hancock (7) all had net in-migration into 

9 

the county over 0.5 percent in both the 1950-60 and 1960-64 periods. 

Although data on migration by the specific age group mentioned are not 

available, the effect on rank position is obvious when the top counties 
are observed. For Porter County, for example, Elliott estimated that 

there were 1115 high school graduates in June, 1968. However, only 734 

10 

babies were born in Porter County in 1950, 18 years previously. In 
Hendricks County, there were 731 high school graduates in 1968, compared 
with 524 births 18 years previously. These counties with large in-migration, 
therefore, are ranked considerably higher than would be expected when 
birth rates are used. However, not all the counties experienced such 
heavy migration. In fact, some of the top-ranked counties experienced 
net out-migration. Table 4 provides a rough measure of the migration 
effect by showing the net migration for the counties between 1950 and 
I960. The majority of counties experienced out-migration, and for the 

8 

Table 4 was not based on high school graduates because of the diffi- 
culty in obtaining data on the size of high school graduating classes in 
Indiana. Data in the 1968 freshman census are based on an estimate of 
high school graduates made by the application of a constant historical per- 
centage rate to information on enrollment in the twelfth grade, as reported 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

9 

This net migration figure is for the entire county population and is 
not age specific. The figure in parenthesis represents the county partici- 
pation rate rank position. See Indiana Population Projections 1965-1985 

(Bloomington, Ind. : Bureau of Business Research, September, 1966), 

Appendix D, "Migration Rates." 

■^Similar comparisons can be made for any county by examining the tables 
in Appendix A. 
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entire state, migration resulted in a population increase of only 0,1 
percent* When these facts are kept in mind. Table 4 is helpful in examin- 
ing further county variations when ail undergraduates are considered. 

Table 4 shows the wide range of percentages that occurred among 
the counties in the percentage of 18-21 year olds who were undergraduates. 

The highest percent was over 50 percent, and the lowest was 7.6 percent. 

In 1967-68, 27,1 percent of the persons born in Indiana 18 to 21 years 
previously were enrolled as undergraduates in Indiana institutions. 

Figure 1 indicates the county participation rates, and Table 5 
shows the average of county undergraduate participation rates by region. 

As Table 5 indicates, the Indianapolis region (8), which includes 
several counties with large in-migration rates, had the highest average, 

33.7 percent. The lowest average (14.1 percent) was found in Region 11, 
which is located in the southeastern corner of the state near Cincinnati. 

It is possible that many of the youths in this region attend college in 
Ohio. In addition, this region of Indiana has only one private college 
and is the only region of the state without a main or regional campus of 
the public universities . 

One further county comparison was made using the undergraduate parti- 
cipation rates presented in Table 4. The participation rates of counties of 
differing income levels were determined, and the results are shown in Table 

6, The income figures used were for 1966 average disposable household income 

13 

(DHI) estimates by county, as reported by the 1967 " Survey of Euying Power/ 1 



^The footnote IVTC region designations were used so that comparisons 
might be made with the 1969 high school senior survey. 

12 

Region 11 includes: Jennings, Ripley, Dearborn, Ohio, Switzerland, 

and Jefferson counties. See the following discussion about variations in 
ranks for this region in the 1968 freshman census. 

13" 

O 




Survey of Buying Power,” Sales Management , Vol. 71 (June 10, 1967). 



FIGURE 1 



Percentages of Indiana Youths Born 18-21 Years Previously Who Attend 
Indiana Institutions of Higher Education, 1967-68 




SOURCE: Nelson Parkhurst and Betty Suddarth, "Enrollment Projections," Higher Ediualiun in Indiana, Current Status 
Report 2 {Bloomington, Ind, The Indiana Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities). 
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TABLE 5 

Average Undergraduate Participation Pates by IVTC Region, 1967-68 



Indiana 

Region 


Participation Rate 
Average 


Rank 


1 


28.2 


2 


2 


26,0 


4 


3 


21.8 


9 


4 


23.6 


7 


5 


24.5 


5 


6 


21.1 


10 


7 


24.0 


6 


8 


33.7 


1 


9 


19.2 


11 


10 


27.1 


3 


11 


14.1 


13 


12 


22.8 


8 


13 


16.3 


12 



SOURCE: Derived from Table 4. Regions as defined by Indiana 

Vocational Technical College . 




The counties were divided into three DHI groups: those above an average 

of $8,500; those below $7,500; and those between $7,500 and $8,500. 

As expected, higher participation rates were most predominant in those 
counties with the highest income level, and lower rates were found 
in those counties with a lower income level. For example, 66 percent of 
tliDse counties in the high-income group had participation rates of 25 
percent or above; only 3 percent of the counties in the lowest income group 
had high participation rates. Within this low-income group, 52 percent 
of the counties had participation rates below 20 percent. 

Income level is only one of the many factors that influence county 
differences in participation rate. In this set of tables we hypothesized 
that within a county the presence or absence of an institution of higher 
education (public or private) could explain more variation than income 
levels alone. However, our results show that such an influence is 
difficult to isolate. Nevertheless, to obtain a more precise test of 
this hypothesis, test factor standardization was applied to the data in 
Table 6. 14 

This standardization technique, long used in demographic research, 
provides a summary measure of what participation rates would be if the 
presence of a college or university were constant. In other words, it 
is possible to see what the relationship between income and participation 
rates would be if the counties were equalized in terms of the test factor, 
the presence of an institution of higher education. The reason for using 
this technique is to show clearly whether, and to what extent, the original 
relationship is reduced by controlling the tent factor. 

^For a more detailed discussion of the procedural steps followed in 
test factor standardization, see Morris Rosenberg, "Test Factor Standardization 
as a Method of Interpretation," Social Forces , Vol. 40 (October, 1962), 
pp. 53-61. 



TABLE 6 



Original Relationship of Counties According to 
Percentage of 18-21- Year* Olds Attending College 



Percentage Percent of Counties 

of County 



Attending 
College * 


D.H.I. Level+ 
Above $8,500 


D.H.I. Level 
$*7^500-8,500 


D.H.I. Level 
Below $7,500 


High-Low 

Difference 


25% or above 


65. 6% (21)* 


22. 6% (7) 


3.5% (1) 


62.1% 


20-25% 


31.3 (10) 


35.5 (11) 


44.8 (3) 




Below 20% 


3.1 (1) 


41.9 (13) 


51.7 (15)' 


48.6 


Total 

Percentage 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Number 


32 


31 


29 





* Percentages attending college computed from figures reported in 
Parkhurst and Suddarth, "Enrollment Projections." See Table 4. 

+ 1966 DHI figures taken from "Survey of Buying Power," Sales 
Management, Vol. 101 (June 10, 1967). 

-fc Number of counties. 



TABLE 7 

Standardized* Relationship of Counties According to 
Percentage of 1 8-2 1-Year- Olds Attending College and Level of 1966 D.H.I. 



Percentage 


Percent of Counties 




of County 
Attending 
College 


D.H.I. Level 
Above $8,500 


D.H.I. Level 
$7,500-8,500 


D.H.I. Level 
Below $7,500 


High-Low 

Percentage 

Change 


25% or above 


62.5% 


22.6% 


2.6% 


59.0% 


20-24.9% 


32.1 


36.3 


59.0 




Below 20% 


5.3 


41.1 


38.4 


33.1 


Total 

Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





* The presence of a higher education institution within a county was 
ised to standardize the relationship. 
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This method enabled us to produce a simple standardised table (Table 7), 
which easily can be compared with the original ♦-able (Table 6). In the 
original relationship, the counties in the highest income group were 62.1 
percent more likely to have a high participation rate (25 percent or above) 
than the counties in the low income group. In the standardized table, this 
difference is 59.0 percent. Also, in the original relationship, the counties 
in the low Income group are 48.6 percent more likely than the counties in 
the high income group to have a participation rate below 20 percent. In 
the standardized relationship this difference is reduced to 33.1 percent. 

Those counties falling into the middle DHI group were more evenly distributed 
between high, medium, and low participation rates, and the standardization 
caused no significant changes in these proportions. The results of this test, 
however, indicate that the presence of a college or university in a county 
does, to some extent, contribute to a higher participation rate. 

The standardization technique could be used' for many other factors. 

Other gross county characteristics, such as median level of education, occu- 
pational level, or quality of the primary and secondary public schools, 
might be used to further isolate influences on county participation rate. 
However, the data probably do not warrent such sophisticated manipulation. 
Little information is available on out-of-state college attendance, and it 
is difficult to estimate the net migration of the relevant age group. A 
comparison of the undergraduate participation rates presented in Table 4 
with the comparable statistics from the 1968 freshman census suggests even 
further difficulties. 
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Comparison of the Two Measures 

It would seem reasonable to compare freshmen participation (based on 
births 18 years earlier) with undergraduate participation (based on births 
that occurred 18 to 21 years previously) * We might expect higher freshman 
participation than undergraduate participation in the counties where there 
are regional campuses that offer primarily freshman and sophomore courses. 
Table 8 compares these two groups, but no simple conclusion emerges. Indeed, 
several wide variations appear among the rankings. In the counties with 
regional campuses, most of the freshman and undergraduate rates are similar or 
favor freshman participation. However, it is difficult to explain differences 
in ranks such as those that occur for Vanderburgh or Vigo counties in terms 
of type of institution available. 

In examining Elliott’s data, we noticed that Region 11, which has the 
lowest average undergraduate participation rate, has several counties with 
rather high freshman participation rates. Dearborn County, which ranked 
eighty-fourth in undergraduate participation (with 15.7 percent undergrad- 
uates to 18-21 age group) , is ranked twenty-fourth in the freshman census 
(with 41 percent freshmen to 18-year-olds). Jennings County, which ranked 
eighty-third by undergraduate participation, ranks eighth in the freshmen 
census, with 50.9 percent of those bom 18 years prc /iously as freshmen 
in Indiana institutions in 1968.*^ Although the two sets of figures report 
enrollment for different years , one year should not make such a difference 
nor should the inclusion of all undergraduates create such wide variation 
in ranking. In fact, the difference seems to be created by the number 
of students reported from these counties. Jennings County, for example, 
reported 138 freshmen in 1968, compared with 181 total undergraduates 

See Appendix A for data from 1968 freshman census. 
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TABLE 8 

Comparison of Freshmen to 18-Year—01ds and 
Undergraduates to 18-21 Age Group 
for Counties with Public Institutions of Higher Education 

1968 Rank 1967 Rank 

Counties Containing According to Fresh. According to Undergrad. 

State Universities Participation Participation 



Delaware 


41 


23 


Monroe 


10 


3 


Tippecanoe 


23 


9 


Vigo 


56 


11 



Counties Containing 






Regional Campuses 






Allen 


5 


25 


Cl ark 


19 


43 


Howard 


7 


21 


Lake 


13 


12 


LaPorte 


12 


10 


Marlon 


14 


8 


St. Joseph 


25 


19 


Vanderburgh 


45 


6 



SOURCE: Table 4 and Appendix A. 
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reported in the fall, 1967* Dearborn County shows 256 freshmen and only 
313 undergraduates the previous year c No such explosion of the freshman 
class seems likely# Neither Elliott nor we have been able to resolve this 
disparity o The only difference in the enrollment statistics is that the 
1968 freshman census was collected from a quest ionnai.. ; administered to 
students at registration and the undergraduate enrollment figures were reported 
by the institutions to Nelson M# Parkhurst, Registrar of Purdue University, 
in connection with the Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive 
Planning Study 

What a comparison of the two studies does suggest is the need for county 
enrollment data for a series of years so that trends might be examined# 

In addition, it suggests that extreme caution should be used in drawing 
conclusions from the presently available statistics on county variations in 
participation rate# 

In conclusion, we wish to note that even if a thorough record of county 
participation rates were available, an examination of the individual studeits 
involved would still be necessary 0 Obviously, averages do not show the distri- 
bution of various influences in the county* This difficulty is apparent 
when we view the college attendance trends of counties that are considered 
urban areas but that include rural sections, exurbia, suburbia, and probably 
a portion of the low-income ghetto • Furthermore, college attendance is 
difficult to predict even when individual student characteristics are con- 
sidered# A Minnesota study, noting "the factor of fortuity," observed: 

^Nelson m. Parkhurst and Betty Suddarth, "Potential Enrollment for 
Indiana Colleges and Universities, 1968 to 1985," Higher Education in Indiana , 
Current Status Report 2 (Bloomington, Ind.: The Indiana Advisory ’ Commission 

on Academic Facilities, 1968)# 
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A statistician who looked at the research or the decision of high school 
graduates concerning post-high school plans would decide that to date no 
more than 50 percent of the influences determining these plans have been 
accounted for or identified. Knowledge of the abilities, family backgrounds, 
socio-economic conditions, schools, and personality variables of high school 
graduates predict college attendance no more than would be indicated by 
a multiple correlation coefficient of .70. This limited knowledge is due 
to two tilings, first, the inadequacy and incompleteness of our methods of 
observation, measurement, and analysis, and second, the fortuitous nature of 
the behavior with which we are concerned. Many- dec is ions of high school 
graduates are influenced by accidental f actors ^ 7 

Furthermore, the Minnesota study reviewed a number of previous studies of 
some of the factors influencing college attendance. Some of these reviews 
are presented below. 

When the studies are considered together and one examines the relation- 
ships found between the variables studied and college attendance, one is 
immediately impressed by the almost completely positive results reported. 

Each of the studies that analyzed sex differences found differences. Each of 
the studies that examined relationships between ability and post-high 
school plans found relationships. Every study but one, and that one studied 
a very homogeneous sample, on the relationship between economic status and 
plans found a relationship. Each study analyzing the influence of cultural 
level found a difference. All but one of the studies examining the influence 
of where the student lived found a relationship. Consistently the studies 
found a relationship between the size of the high school and post-high 
school plans and almost as consistently the few studies that analyzed the 
relationship of plans and personality variables found a significant rela- 
tionship. Apparently investigators either have excluded in their studies 
variables not related to post-high school plans or they have failed to 
report negative results. 

The almost complete agreement found for these relationships regardless 
of variables examined is not surprising when one considers that the variables, 
themselves, are highly intercorrelated. The sex variable is perhaps the 
only one that does not have at least a moderate relationship with the other 
indices. Ability, economic level, cultural level, and area from which the 
student comes all seem to be related Simple, first-order relationships 

between these variables and the plan3 of students would all tend to be in 
the same direction. 

A few studies have attempted to analyze interactions, that .is , when one 
holds ability constant, what does this do with the relationship between 
economic status and pot't-high school plans? In general when such analyses 
have been made, the size of the observed relationships tends to diminish, 



^ Ralph F. Birdie and Albert B. Hood, "Trans and Post High School Plans 
Over an 11-Year Period," Cooperative Research Project 951 (Minneapolis: 
Student Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota, 1963), p. 147. This 
project was supported by the U. S. Department Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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but the significance remains. For example, when in these studies one compares 
students who are planning to attend college and those who are planning 
otherwise on the basis of ability and economic status of the family, large 
and significant differences are found. When one takes groups of students 
planning to attend college and planning otherwise, but matched on the 
basis of economic status, one still finds a relationship between ability 
and post-high school plans, although this relationship tends to be different 
from the relationship observed w^th the total group desregarding economic 
status.-^ 

These quotations suggest that while we may find many factors related 
to county differences in college participation, we must significantly 
improve our data before we can "explain" these differences. 



PROFILE OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 1 PLANS 

A survey of Indiana high school seniors in the first months of 1969, conducted 
by Indiana Vocational Technical College with cooperation from the Indiana 
Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive Planning Study, provided informa- 
tion useful in detailing the college plans of Indiana youths. Several aspects 
pertinent to the subject of regional demand and regional differences will now 
be surveyed. 

The survey provided an opportunity to collect data on students 1 socio- 
economic characteristics, although unfortunately a written questionnaire 
does not lend itself to the collection of precise detail about family income 
or college financing plans. Results of the survey were tabulated by region 
of the state and by county, so that geographic differences are easily examined. 
Although the county data might provide an interesting source for analysis of 
county differences in college participation (for example, college plans com- 
pared to county income or median education level) , no such analysis has been 
attempted- The most pertinent county data, however, are included here for 
those interested in examining interregional and intraregional differences. 

1 O 

"Trans and Post-High School Plans Over an 11-Year Period," p. 4. 
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Tables 9-14, which are presented at the end of this chapter, report the 
respondents' after-high school plans and college plans. These intentions are 
reported by sex, high school grade average, region, occupation or education 
of the head of the household, and size of community of residence. Table 14 
shows the characteristics that might be expected of the 1969 freshman class 
on main and regional campuses of the state universities and in vocational 
schools — that is , if the senior respondents are representative of the total 
freshmen population. The after-school and college plans of seniors are 
reported by county in Appendix B (Tables B-2 and B-3). In addition* Appendix 
B (Table B-l) includes detail on such selected regional characteristics of the 
senior respondents as occupation and education categories for heads of house- 
holds, high school program concentration of respondents, and population size 
of respondents 1 communities. 

The full report of this survey should be studied by those interested 
in examining methodology or coverage of the questionnaire. As will be noted 
from the tables included here, the exact number of acceptable answers varied 
by question. However, the male-female response (the question with the most 
acceptable answers) included 45,887 who reported their after-high school plans 
and 30,402 who reported education plans after high school. These figures can 
be compared with the 78,222 students in grade 12 in Indiana public and pri- 
vate schools in the '*£ 68-69 school year. 

As indicated by Table 9, 24 percent of the 1969 seniors responding to 
the questionnaire planned to be employed immediately after high school* A 
large group, 62.9 percent of the total, plan to continue their education after 
high school. This group includes 42*9 percent who plan for a f 11-time educa- 
tion and 20 percent who plan for a part-time education (including responses 
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of either full-time employment and part-time education or part-time employ- 
ment and part-time education). In addition, some of the 6.2 percent who intend 
to enter the military service after high school plan to continue their educa- 
tion later. (In Table 9, the "military service" group includes responses: 

(a) military service, no further education and (b) military service, then educa- 
tion.) Finally 7 percent of the seniors had "marriage" or "other" plans, with 
over twice as many girls giving these responses as boys. There appears to be 
little difference in the percentage of girls and boys planning to continue 
their education, although the military service item may include a number of 
boys who are interrupting education plans. On the other hand, boys with high 
grade averages (those most likely to continue -their education) report markedly 
less inclination to enter military service after high school. 

The results according to grade averages (the seniors reported their own) 
appear as might be expected. High grade averages in high school are directly 
related to full-time education plans and inversely related to plans for immediate 
employment, military service, or marriage. Only 5.7 percent of the 2,713 
seniors who reported that they were A students intend to begin working after 
high school. However, 85.6 percent plan full-time education, and another 
5.6 percent will search for part-time education. Among the D average students, 

41.4 percent will seek immediate employment; 17.0 percent plan to enter the 
military; and only 9.5 percent plan to go to college full time. However, 

20.5 percent of the D students plan to attempt part-time education. As 
noted in Table 10, a large portion of these D students hope to attend voca- 
tional and technical or"other"institutions. 

Regional differences reported in Table 9 are of interest, but caution 
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should be used in interpreting these results. Regional averages should be 
compared with detail on county differences reported in Appendix B. Further- 
more, degree of coverage of the high schooL senior population within the 
various regions should be considered. 

Table 10 provides detail on those seniors who reported that they plan 

19 

to continue their education. Over 30 percent (30.4 percent) plan to attend 
a main campus of the public universities, and 13.4 percent plan to attend 
regional campuses. Of special interest is the fact that 4,979 respondents 
reported plans to attend vocational or technical schools (including IVTC and 
also other business or technical schools). This is a larger number than those 
planning to attend regional campuses. 

By grade average, the A and B students are more likely to. plan to attend 
main campuses, private universities, or out-of-state colleges than are C and 
D students. On the other hand, the vocational students and those reporting 
M other ,t plans include a higher portion of the C and D students. The pattern 
for students selecting a regional campus is mixed. For example, only 7.9 
percent of the A students have selected a regional campus, but almost 15 per- 
cent of the B students have made such a choice. Likewise, 13.5 percent of 
the C students plan to attend a regional campus, but only 7.7 percent of the 
D students intend to do so. (In fact, the D students are heavily weighted 
tov/ard "other" plans, which includes M indef inite. " ) 

Plans to attend out-of-state colleges are of interest as a comparison 

19 

Although only those who planned to continue their education were intended 
to answer this question, 3,206 students who reported "immediate employment" 
plans, also reported their choice of educational institution. Presumably 
these respondents plan to continue their education at a later date. The 
relationship between after-scaool plans and college plans may be noted in 
Table 14. 
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wit h estimates based on recent national student migration studies. Of the 
20,180 seniors who reported plans to attend college (not including the voca- 
tional or "other" items), 18.3 percent plan to attend college outside Indiana, 
with wide regional variations. Estimates based on the national migration 
studies show that approximately 16.5 percent of Indiana freshmen attend college 
out of state. The higher percentage of 1969 high school seniors planning to 
attend out-of-state schools, however, might be explained by differences between 
plans and actual attendance. Nonetheless, the regional variations are of 
interest in calculating college participation rates of high school, graduates, 
as discussed previously in this report. 

Regional differences in college plans obviously are affected by the 
presence of an educational institution in the region. Region 3 (Fort Wayne 
regional campuses) and Region 13 (the Indiana University Southeast campus) 
have especially high percentages planning to attend regional campuses. On 
the other hand. Region 7, where Indiana State University is located, has a 
very high percentage (50.3 percent) who plan to attend a main campus and a 
low percentage (0.7 percent) planning to attend a regional campus. 

Tables 11 and 12 give some indication of after-school plans and college 
plans by broad socioeconomic categories. Only education and occupation of 
the seniors 1 fathers (or head of household) were available from the question- 
naire to indicate socioeconomic status of the students. Of course, education 
and occupation are highly related, and both might be considered a proxy for 
family income level. 

/gain, as might be expected, the seniors wh«*?e fathers have a college 
education are most likely to have plans for full-time education after high 
school. It is interesting to uo^ that although less than 12 percent of 
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tho respondents had fathers (heads of household) who had completed college, 
almost 63 percent of the group planned to continue their education past high 
school. Those seniors coming from a family with a college .raduate as head 
of the household are very likely to have college plans (87.3 percent plan 
further education) and are most likely to attend a main campus of a state 
university (41.7 percent), an out-of-state college (22.1 percent), or a 
private college or university in Indiara (15.0 percent). Less tnan 10 per- 
cent of these seniors plan to attend a regional campus, and only 4.5 percent 
plan to attend vocational schools. On the other hand, of those seniors whose 
fathers did not finish high school, only 48.5 percent plan to continue their 
education, and 23.9 percent of these plan to attend a vocational or technical 
school. 

Table 12 reports seniors* plans by occupation of the head of household. 
Unfortunately, a very large portion of the occupation total is included in 
the category "skilled > semiskilled, and unskilled" occupations, and this 
does not permit the formation of precise categories by socioeconomic status. 
Nonetheless, the results are as might be expected. Seniors from professional 
homes are more likely to have college plans than any other group* They are 
also least likely to have plans for vocational schooling, although 10 percent 
of the potential students from homes grouped as professional and semi- 
professional plan to attend vocational schools. 

It is interesting to note that 57.5 percent of the seniors indicated 
that they hoped to be in a job that is included under professional and semi- 
professional. However, 57.4 percent of the seniors come from a home whe?:e 
the household head's occupation is skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled, and 
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a much smaller portion comes from homes in which the head of the household 
is in the professional category. 

Seniors 1 plans were also reported by population size of the seniors' 
communities of residence (Table 13). Table 13 seems to confirm the impres- 
sion that youths from urban areas are more likely to continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school than are those from nonurban areas. Only 18*5 per- 
cent of the seniors from the largest cities plan immediate employment (not 
including employment combined with education), while 3(h0 percent from the 
smallest rural areas with less than 1,000 population had such intentions. 

There is also a noticeable tendency for students from larger areas to attend 
regional campuses, undoubtedly because the regional campuses are -ocated in 
population centers. 

Table 14 shows the survey results in a different framework. It includes 
a profile of the expected 1969 freshman cl* ss on the main and regional campuses 
of the state universities and vocational schools. To the extent that the 
respondents are characteristic of the total freshman student body that might 
be expected in fall, 1969, these profiles show the variations in make-up of 
the freshman classes among the various institutions. It should be remembered 
that this profile represents only Indiana freshmen. Out- of-state students 
admitted to Indiana schools no doubt exhibit significantly different charac- 
teristics, for higher academic admission standards fo^ out-of-state applicants 
and the greater expense of out-of-state enrollment probably result in differ- 
ences in socioeconomic characteristics and grade averages. Because a large 
portion of the freshman class in Indiana private colleges comes from out of 
state, similar profiles derived from the Indiana survey would be misleading, 
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and they are not included in Table 14. Since the public schools enroll 
primarily Indiana students, however, the profiles are of interest. 

If the profiles are representative, the main campus freshmen will 
include 53.7 percent B students and 65.8 percent either A or B students. 

On the other hand, the regional campus freshman will be only 50.7 percent 
A or B average students, and the vocational school enrollees will include 
only 27.6 percent students who averaged A or B in high school. Several 
other noticeable differences between regional campus and main campus students 
are evident. First, about two-thirds of the first-time students in vocation- 
al schools will come from homes where the head of the household is in an 
occupation considered skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled. Second, about 
cne-fifth of the freshmen on the main campuses will come from homes where 
the head is a college graduate — almost twice the percentage on regional 
campuses. Third, both main campuses and vocational schools will have almost 
60 percent of their freshman class from communities under 25,000 population, 
compared with only 38.5 percent on the regional campuses. Fourth, only 
9 percent of the freshmen on main campuses plan part-time education, compared 
to 32*3 percent for the regional campuses and 52.9 percent in voca. 4 nnal 
schools. Finally, a large portion of the freshmen on main snd regional cam- 
puses will have planned for college with a college preparatory concentration 
in high school; only 16.7 percent of the students planning to enter vocational 
schools took such a course. 

As noted, Appendix B includes further detail about regional characteris- 
tics and seniors' plans by county. A map of IVTC regions is also included for 
reference. The college plans reported in Table B-3 are of particular interest. 
For example, college plans by county indicate that seniors in a county with 
a state university have a much higher than average tendency to report pi fans to 
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attend a main campus. These range from 39.2 percent for Delaware County 
seniors to a high of 61.0 percent for Tippecanoe County seniors. As might 
be expected, seniors in the counties with a regional campus report higher 
than average plans to attend a regional campus. The portion planning to 
attend regional campuses from these counties ranges from 17.2 percent in 
Marion County to 32.5 percent in Floyd County. Noticeably, other counties 
with a high portion of seniors planning to attend regional campuses are 
adjacent to regional campus counties. In fact, 79.0 percent of the total 
number of seniors planning to attend regional campuses are from counties 
with a regional campus. Obviously, if counties adjacent to regional campuse 
were included, a much higher portion of the total would be represented . 
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TABLE 9 



After-High School P^ns of 1969 High School Seniors 
by Sex, Grade Average, and IVTC Region 





Immediate 

Employment 


Full-time 

Education 


Part-time 

Education 


Military 

Service* 


Marriage. & 
Other 


Total No. 

Respondents (1007 o ) 


Sex 

Male 
Female 
Total state 


19.77- 

28.4 

24.0 


43.5% 

42.3 

42.9 


20.9% 

19.0 

20c 0 


11.5% 

0.7 

6.2 


4.57. 

9.6 

7.0 


23,364 

22,523 

45,887 


Grade average 


A 


5.7 


85.6 


5.6 


0o 7 


2.4 


2,713 


B 


15.8 


62.2 


15.4 


2.1 


4.5 


16,045 


C 


29.5 


29.0 


24.8 


8.5 


8.2 


22,180 


D 


41.4 


9.5 


20. 5 


17.0 


11.5 


1,760 


Unknown 


33.2 


22.7 


21.5 


10.5 


12.1 


2,868 


Region 


1 


22.2 


44.2 


21.5 


6.5 


5.6 


8.764 


2 


22.0 


45.7 


19.0 


6.7 


6. 6 


4,891 


3 


27.2 


40.3 


19.6 


5.7 


7.2 


4,266 


4 


25.7 


45.4 


14.7 


6.4 


7.8 


2,766 


5 


25.2 


42.9 


16.7 


5.4 


9.8 


2,162 


6 


25.7 


41.1 


18.5 


6.1 


8.6 


2,861 


7 


20.5 


43.8 


21.4 


7.7 


6.6 


2,414 


8 


22.2 


44.4 


21.4 


5.7 


6.4 


8,069 


9 


26.2 


40.3 


19.3 


6.1 


8.1 


1,376 


10 


28.5 


40.5 


16.3 


6.2 


8.5 


1,300 


11 


30.6 


39.2 


16.4 


6.2 


7.6 


1,291 


12 


24.3 


39.7 


22.5 


6.6 


6.9 


4,166 


13 


26.5 


36.6 


22.8 


6.1 . 


8.0 


2,044 



^Includes those who plan to continue education subsequent to military service. 

SOURCE: Survey of high school seniors conducted by Indiana Vocational Technical 

College with cooperation from Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive 
Planning Study. 
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TABLE 10 





Percentage of 1969 High School Seniors 
Planning to Attend Various Higher Education Institutions 
by Sex, Grade Average, and IVTC Region 

Out-of- Vocational 

Public, Public, Private, State or 

Main Regional Indiana College Technical Other* 


Total No. of 
Respondents 
(100%) 


Sex 

Male 

Female 

Total state (%) 
Total respondents 


29 . 6 % 

31.4 

30.4 
9,255 


14.1% 

12.5 

13.4 

4,064 


10.8% 

10.0 

10.4 

3,160 


13.4% 

10.8 

12.2 

3,701 


15.2% 
17.7 
16.4 
4,97 y 


17.0% 

17.6 

17.2 

5,243 


15,935 

14,467 

30,402 

30,402 


Grade average 
A 




45.5 


7.9 


21.6 


19.2 


2,8 


2.9 


2,442 


B 




39.6 


14.9 


13.1 


12.4 


10.4 


9.5 


12,459 


C 




21.3 


13.5 


6.5 


11.0 


23.1 


24.6 


13,190 


D 




9.0 


7.7 


2,8 


8.8 


28.9 


42.7 


634 


Unknown 




18.5 


11.5 


6,5 


9.8 


24.1 


29.7 


1.489 


Region 

1 




27.4 


19.5 


7.9 


14.5 


. 14.7 


15.9 


6,223 


2 




25.2 


14.1 


11.5 


16.9 


17.5 


14.8 


3,388 






18.2 


23.8 


13.1 


11.5 


13.4 


20.0 


2,873 


4 




49.0 


1.8 


6.9 


9.3 


17.5 


15.4 


1,770 


5 




29.3 


14.5 


11.4 


9.8 


17.5 


17.5 


1,366 


6 




33.1 


2.9 


12.4 


12.0 


18.4 


21.3 


1,754 


7 




50.3 


0.7 


8.1 


9.1 


15.4 


16.5 


1,613 


8 




32.2 


14.2 


10.3 


12.0 


14.8 


16.5 


5,449 


9 




29.7 


3.7 


9.8 


13.3 


21-.3 


22.2 


818 


10 




38.9 


2.5 


10.9 


11.6 


18.7 


17.4 


769 


11 




36.8 


2.6 


9.5 


13.2 


17.3 


20.6 


695 


12 




26.5 


9.9 


16.0 


7.8 


20.9 


18.8 


2,674 


13 




23.0 


25.3 


6.2 


9.8 


17.6 


18. ‘2 


1,291 



^Includes such answers as trade apprenticeship, indefinite, and other. 

SOURCE: Survey of high school seniors conducted by Indiana Vocational Technical 

College with cooperation from Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive 
Planning Study. 
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TABLE 11 



After-High School Plans and Percentage of 1969 High School Seniors 
Planning to Attend Various Higher Education Institutions 
by Education of Head of Household 



Education, Head of Household 

Less than Total 

High School High School Some College Total No. of 

(& Unknown) Graduate College Graduate Percent Respondents 



After-school plans 



Immediate employment 


34.1% 


24.6% 


15.8% 


6.8% 


24.0% 


10,969 


Full-time education 


26.0 


41.4 


54.3 


76.7 


42.9 


19,630 


Part-time education 


22.5 


20.9 


19.6 


10.6 


20.0 


9,140 


Military service* 


8. i 


6.2 


5.0 


2.7 


8.2 


2,841 


Marriage and other 


9.2 


6.9 


5.4 


3.3 


6. 9 


3,166 


Total number (100%) 


14,622 


17,525 


8,277 


5,322 


100.0 


45,246 


Plans to attend college 


Public, main 


20.7 


30.5 


34.1 


41.7 


30.3 


9,205 


Public, regional 


13. c 


13.8 


15.2 


9.8 


13.4 


4,068 


Private, in-state 


8.2 


9.6 


11.6 


15.0 . 


10.4 


3,165 


Out-of-state 


9.4 


10.0 


12.7 


22.1 


12.2 


3,701 


Vocational or technical 


23.9 


17.9 


12.7 


4.5 


16.4 


4,981 


Other 


24.3 


18.2 


13.7 


6.9 


17.2 


5,226 


Total number (1007 o ) 


8,013 


11,511 


6,288 


4,534 


100.0 


30,346 



^Includes those who plan to continue education subsequent to service. 

+ 

Includes trade apprenticeship, indefinite, and other. 

SOUR L : Survey of high school seniors conducted by Indiana Vocational Technical 

College with cooperation from Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive 
Planning Study. 
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TABLE 12 



After-High School Flans and Percentage of 1969 High School Seniors 
Planning to Attend Various Higher Education Institutions 
by Occupation of Head of Household 



Occupation of Head of Household 

Skilled, 



Professional 




Clrrks a id 


Semi-Skilled 




Total 


and 


Manager, 


Kindred 


and 


Total 


No. of 


Semi* Prof . 


Official 


Workers 


Unskilled 


Percent 


Respondents 



After-school plans 



Immediate employment 


14.6% 


19.0% 


18.37. 


28.87. 


23.67. 


10,137 


Full-time education 


58.5 


52.9 


53.3 


35.3 


44.0 


18,865 


Part-time education 


16.4 


18.1 


18.4 


21.3 


19.6 


8,421 


MiLitary service* 


5.4 


4.5 


4.7 


6.8 


6.0 


2,562 


Marriage and other 


5.1 


5.6 


5.3 


7.8 


6.7 


2,889 


Total number (100%) 


8,513 


5,412 


4,381 


34,568 


100.0 


42,874 


Plans to attend college 
Public, main 


35.6 


35.1 


35.5 


26.9 


Jl.O 


. 8,907 


Public, regional 


12.1 


14.9 


14.7 


13.4 


13.5 


3,871 


Private, in-state 


12.8 


10.7 


11.6 


9.5 


10.6 


3,055 


Out-of-state 


17.9 


12.4 


13.3 


9.5 


12.2 


3,503 


Vocational or 
technical 


10.0 


13.4 


12.8 


20.3 


16.2 


4,661 


Other* 


11.6 


13.6 


12.1 


20.5 


16.6 


4,775 


Total number (100%) 


6 ..445 


3,916 


3 ,235 


15,176 


100.0 


28,772 


^includes those 


who plan to 


continue 


educa :ion sub 


sequent to 


service. 




includes trade apprenticeship, indefinite, and other. 
SOUFCE: survey o r igh school seniors conducted by Indiana Vocat ional 


Technic^ 1 





College with cooperation from Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive 
Planning Study. 
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TABLE 13 

After-High School Plans and Percentage of 1969 High School 
Seniors Planning to Attend various 
Higher Education Institutions 
By Population Size of Seniors’ Community of Residence 



Population of Seniors’ Residence 



After-school plans 


Rural 

(Under 

1,000) 


1,000- 

4,999 


5,000- 

24,999 


25 ,000- 
49 ,999 


50,000+ 


Total 
No. of 
Respondents 


Immediate employment 


30.0% 


27.0% 


23.7% 


21.9% 


18.5% 


10,831 


Full-time education 


37.0 


39.8 


45.1 


44.8 


48.8 


19,508 


Part-time education 


19.0 


19.0 


17.8 


20.3 


21.3 


8,981 


Military service 


6.0 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


5.9 


2,830 


Marriage and other 


8.0 


7.9 


6.9 


6.5 


5.H 


3,158 


^otal number (100%)* 


6,793 


6,859 


12,098 


3,789 


13,533 


45,308 


Plans to attend college 


Public, main 


30.2 


30.8 


33.2 


32.0 


29.4 


9 , .52 


Public, regional 


8.4 


8.3 


10.5 


17.8 


18.4 


4,008 


Private, in-state 


11.7 


11.3 


11.0 


7.7 


10.3 


3,136 


Out-of-state 


1.6 


10.3 


12.5 


11.8 


14.7 


3,676 


Vocational or technical 21.1 


19.7 


15.3 


15.6 


13.2 


4,918 


Other 


20.0 


19.5 


17.4 


15.2 


13.9 


5,165 


Total number (100%)+ 


4,068 


4,368 


8,014 


2,571 


9,822 


30,055 


*Row do p-3 hot total 


because of 


3,158 that 


answered size 


of community ’’unknown,” 


+Row does not total 


because of 


1,212 that 


answered size 


of community ’’unknown.” 


SOURCE: Survey of high 


school seniors conducted by Indiana Vocational 


Technical 


College 


with cooperation from Indiana Higher 


Education 


Facilities Comprehensive 


Planning 


Study. 
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TABLE 14 

Profile of 1969 High School Seniors Planning to Attend Various 
Public Institutions of Higher Education 



State Universities 


Regional 


Vocational or 


Characteristic 


(Main Campus) 


Campuses 


Technical School; 


High school grade average 








A 


12.1% 


4 . 8% 


1.4% 


B 


53.7 


45.9 


26.2 


C 


30.5 


43.9 


61.5 


D 


0.6 


1.2 


3.7 


Unknown 


3.0 


4.2 


7.2 


Total number (100%) 


9,179 


4,046 


4,952 


Father f s (household h^ad) occupation 






Professional and semi- 








professional 


25.8 


20.2 


13.8 


Manager official 


15.4 


15.1 


11.2 


Clerks and kindred workers 


12.9 


12.2 


8.9 


Skilled , semi . and unskilled 


45.9 


52.5 


66.0 


Total number (100%) 


8,907 


3,871 


4,661 


Father ! s (household head) education 






less than high school and 








unknown 


18.0 


26.5 


38.5 


High school graduate 


38.1 


39.1 


41.4 


Some college 


23.3 


23.4 


16.0 


College graduate 


20.5 


10.9 


4.1 


Total number (100%) 


9,205 


4,068 


4,981 


Size community of residence 








Rural-under 1,000 


13.4 


8.5 


17.5 


1,000-4,999 


14.7 


9.0 


17.5 


5,000-24,999 


29.0 


21.1 


25.0 


25 ,000-49 ,999 


9.0 


11.4 


8.2 


50,000 or higher 


31.6 


45.2 


26.4 


Unknown 


2.2 


4.9 


5.4 


Total number (100%) 


9,152 


4,008 


4,918 


High school concentration 








College preparatory 


88.2 


77.3 


16.7 


Vocational education 


1.7 


3.2 


22.1 


Business education 


4.2 


8.4 


38.6 


General education 


5.3 


9.5 


18.8 


Other 


0.7 


1.5 


3.8 



0 




(continued) 
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State Universities 


Regional 


Vocations 


Characteristic 


(Main Campus) 


Campuses 


Technical 


After -high school plans 








Immediate employment 


4.9 


7.3 


15.4 


Full-time education 


83.4 


55.7 


22.7 


Part-time education 


9.0 


32.3 


52.9 


Military service 


1.4 


2.2 


4.5 


Marriage and other 


1.4 


2.5 


4.5 


Total number (100%) 


9,254 


4,070 


4,986 



O 
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Ill, CURRENT SUPPLY 



Indiana has a large number of institutions of higher education throughout 
the state, including 4 state universities, 12 regional campuses of the 
public universities, 1 public two-year campus, a number of extension 
offerings of the public institutions, and 34 private institutions. 1 The 
geographic distribution of these institutions is shown in Figure 2. In 
addition, the number of institutions is currently expanding with the growth 
of Indiana Vocational Technical College (IVTC) throughout the state. 

We know (although it is difficult to prove) that for some individual 
students effective demand for po3t-high school education is related to the 
student’s ability to attend an institution without changing his residence 
or job. We therefore want to review the accessibility of Indiana’s 
institutions to its youths. In addition, this section includes some 
comments on the makeup of the student body in regional campuses. Such 
information about the students being served by present institutions can 
be helpful in projecting the growth of these institutions as specific 
educational demands expand. 

ACCESSIBILITY OF INSTITUTIONS TO INDIANA YOUTHS 

It has become traditional in Indiana to show the relationship of existing 
public and private institutions to demand by stating that over 90 percent 
of the state’s high school graduates live within 25 miles of a public or 
private campus that offers at least the first two years of college. This 
statistic was first developed in 1949 when circles were drawn around 
campus locations on a map that showed the size and location of high school 

*For this report we consider the Eastern Indiana Center of Earlham 
College in Richmond as a "regional, campus.” This facility includes repre- 
sentation from Purdue, Indiana University, Ball State, IVTC, and Earlham College 



FIGURE 2 



Location of All Institutions of Higher Education in Indiana 
HP WWrfeV.jSsfr H 



Purdue Univ. campus 
I.U. regional campus 



Valparaiso Technical Institute 
Valparaiso University 



Christian Theological Seminary 
Marian College 
Indiana Univ. downtown 
campus 

Herron School of Art 
Indiana Univ. Medical Center 
Indiana Voc. Tech. College 
Purdue Univ. regional campus 
Indiana Central College 
Butler Umv. 



Indiana State Univ. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 




University of Notre Dame 
St. Mary's College 



Bethel College 
I.U. regional campus 



I Grace Theological 5em inary 
and Grace College 



I.U.-P.U. regional campus 
Fort Wayne Bible OMege 
Concordia Senior College 
St. Francis College 
Indiana Institute of Technology 
Fort Wayne Institute School 
of Fine Arts 



Marion College 



Taylor University 






Eastern Indiana Center 
Earlham College 



Vincennes Univ. 
Indiana Univ. center 



I.U. Southeast campus 



Univ. of Evansville 
Indiana State Univ. 
regional center 
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graduation classes. It was confirmed by a 1956 Indiana Conference on 
Higher Education study (reported by the Indiana Conference on Higher 



Education) which stated: 

. Of a total 40,188 graduates in public, private, and parochial high 
schools in Indiana, 40.3 percent had a choice of four or more colleges, 
universities s cr extension centers within 25 miles of their high schools, 
12.6 percent had a choice of three, 16.9 percent had a choice of two, 21.5 
percent were within 25 miles of one such institution, and 8.7 percent were 
more than 25 miles from a college, university, or extension center. . . . ^ 



Several refinements in this definition of accessibility should be 



considered. For example, with the improvements that have occurred in 
transportation over the past two decades, the definition of accessibility 



could be expanded to include areas beyond a 25-mile radius. Furthermore, 
there is a need to differentiate between the educational opportunities 
available to local youths at small private colleges and those available 
at the major state universities. Two recent studies have commented 
on current accessibility. A 1968 report of the State Policy Commission 
on Post High School Education noted: 



. . .by carefully drawing circles with a 25-^mile radius it could 
be observed that some post high school educational institution is available 
to residences of all but 5 to 7 counties. However, the majority of 
these institutions are private colleges charging relatively high tuition 
and generally maintaining high admission requirements- Only by drawing 
a circle with a 50-mile radius is it possible to include most of Indiana 
within a range of the public colleges or the regional campuses. Although 
50 miles does not seem to be a great distance, it is, due to a lack of 
public transportation, prohibitive to those without automobiles in most 
of Indiana. 



2 

Indiana Conference on Higher Education, "A Survey of Needs and 
Resources: The Capital, Operating, Personnel, and Curriculum Needs of 

Higher Education in Indiana” (November, 1957), pp. 10-11. 

3 

State Policy Commission on Post High School Education, An Indiana 
Pattern for Higher Education (Indianapolis: State of Indiana, December, 

1968), p. 61. 
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On the other hand, the 1968 freshman census made a different obser- 
vation,. Commenting on data from various institutions about the portion 
of the student body from the local area, Elliott noted: 

These data show clearly that the public universities r regional 
campuses do indeed serve the residents of the region in which the}' are 
located, as they were created to do, while the private institutions gener- 
ally do not orient themselves to their local region, which also is to 
be expected, for they have seldom represented such local service as 
among their missions. It does, however, point out the possible irrele- 
vance of the much-used statement that ninety per cent of Indiana college 
age youth are within 25 miles of an institution of higher education jLf 
it is meant to suggest the geographical availability of educational 
opportunity to students in Indiana, 

A parallel statement about only the public universities ' campuses, 
however, may have considerable relevance. For example, an analysis of 
tne 1950 births in each county revealed that approximately eighty-five 
percent were within 30 miles of a campus of one of the four publicly 
supported universities. If Vincennes University and the Eastern Indiana 
Center were added to the areas served by the four main and eleve^ regional 
campuses, the figure would be approximately ninety-two per cent. 

Drawing circles helps to pinpoint areas with little or no accessi- 
bility to nearby campuses, but additional detail is needed for planning 
future facilities on the basis of geographic need. For example, we 
know that some relatively small portion of the population cannot easily 
commute to any educational institution, but this portion may be located 
in an area not offering sufficient enrollment potential for such an 
institution. 

As the observations above indicate, public and private institutions 
do not offer the same opportunity to local youths. With different 
program offerings, admission requirements, and tuition costs, these 
institutions do not represent equal alternatives for potential students. 



4 



Report 



of the 1968 Indiana Freshman Student Census, 



pp. 16-18. 
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Furthermore, the simple drawing of circles cannot accurately describe 
accessibility . The lack of adequate roads leading directly from the stu- 
dents 1 residences to campus sometimes more than doubles traveling distance 
for some students within a 25-mile circle and certainly can increase 
traveling time and inconvenience. 

Of course, not all students are limited by geography. Those with 
adequate funds, sufficient motivations, and an indication of ability 
can choose between many public and private institutions in Indiana and 
out of state. The geographic demand for education, then, is related 
to those who are limited to nearby institutions for their higher educa- 
tion. For this group, only an institution that offers low-cost education 
with low-admission requirements and a comprehensive program can offer 
a choice to all. Indiana's public institutions of higher education are 
not characteristically low-cost, open-door institutions, and many regional 
campuses do not have extensive programs at this time. However, the public 
institutions are closer to a combination of these three characteristics 
than are most private institutions in the state. 

Table 15 shows all the Indiana cities with a population over 20,000 
and the highway mileage from them to public institutions. For purposes of 
the comparison shown in this table, a city population of 20,000 was considered 
necessary to support a public institution with a comprehensive program.^ In 
fact, the 25 cities with a population over 20,000 comprised about 41 percent 
of the total state population in 1967 and probably included a higher per- 
centage of the state’s potential college students because, as we have noted, 
urban areas have higher participation rates. 

^Location criteria for the establishment of a public institution are 
discussed in Part II of this report, and projections of potential enrollment 
suggest a test of the practicality of this measure. 
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Four teen of the 25 largest cities in Indiana now have a public insti- 
tution of higher education (not including IVTC). If a range of 15 miles 
is considered local, six more cities can be included. The cities vary in 
distance from public institutions, and it is difficult to measure distance 
for adjacent cities such as South Bend and Mishawaka and for megapolis areas 
such as the Calumet area in Lake County. For example. East Chicago and 
Highland are listed as two miles from Gary and Hammond , but for many purposes 
this area must be considered as one market. 

If "reasonable commuting distance" were considered to be 30 miles, 
then four more of the cities could be included within commuting range of 
a public campus. Marion is located farther from a campus than any other 
city in this group — 30 miles from Kokomo and 36 miles from Ball State Uni- 
versity in Muncie. Among the cities with a population of over 20,000, only 
Columbus is farther than 30 miles from any public institution of higher 
education. Columbus is 36 highway miles from Indiana University in Blooming- 
ton and is on an excellent highway 43 miles from Indianapolis * No city in 

£1 

Indiana over 20,000 is farther than 40 miles from a public institution. 

Obviously, in Indiana the larger cities have been considered in the 
development of a broad geographic system of public higher education. Now 
we must consider how students from the outlying areas are served. The 



It should be noted that the distances shown represent miles from one 
city limit to the other, not to the campus. However, this meshing of areas 
represents no more of a problem for the researcher than that of determin- 
ing the exact origin of the student. The student may not live and work 
in the same city if adjacent cities are involved. His residence may be an 
accident of boundry lines and not truly related to accessibility to the 
campus. Furthermore, the individual student is often more concerned wit! 
accessibility to the highv;ay system than with extra miles to an adjacent 
city. 




question is whether most of those students who seek a commuter-type edu- 
cation and live outside the major cities are within "reasonable commut- 
ing distance" from a public institution of higher education. This question, 
too, is difficult in the abstract. For the individual student, commuting 
accessibility must be individual]/ defined. Highway mileage (such as 
shown in Table 15) is an improvement over drawing circles, but we need 
to know the distances traveled from home to campus and the time involved 
the trip. 

One measure of reasonable commuting distance is the distance that 
presently commuting students are willing to travel (Table 16) . In the 
fall of 1967 Indiana University prepared a questionnaire for the students 
at all its regional campuses in an attempt to discover the distance 
traveled and the cost involved in their trips to class. Tables 16 and 17 

present responses to the questions concerning actual miles traveled 
(home to campus) and the mode of transportation. 

As might be expected, the results vary for the individual campuses. 

Only 9.4 percent of the total group traveled more than 25 miles to campus, 
but a larger portion of the student body traveled over 25 miles to the 
Fort Wayne (14.2 percent), Kokomo (12.4 percent), and Southeast (19.4 percent) 
campuses. Only 6.1 percent of the total traveled over 30 miles. 

The Southeast campus has the largest portion of those traveling over 
40 miles from home to campus, with 116 students, or 7.6 percent of its 
total student body, traveling 40 or more miles. On the other hand, a 
higher than average portion of students live very close to campus (0-5 miles) 
on the Fort Wayne, Kokomo, and South Bend campuses. 



Mileage Traveled Home to Campus, By Percentage of 
Indiana University Regional Campus Students, Fall, -967 
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We have no measure of the average time spent by commuters to the 
various campuses. Some observers say that reasonable commuting time 
is one hour one way. This time is variously estimated to involve from 
25 to 50 miles and, if the mileage were known, would define the potential 
commuter market. Again, however, no one measure can be right for all 
students . 

Measuring the regional character of the student body at regional 
campuses came as a by-product of Indiana University's analysis of distances 
traveled. For example, although the Indianapolis campus might be expect- 
ed to serve the seven-county area surrounding Marion County, it was found 
that 82 percent of the student body lived within 15 miles of campus. To 
varying degrees, the other campuses are serving primarily a local rather 
than regional student body. On the average, almost 80 percent of the 
student bodies at the various campuses live within 15 miles of their 
campuses. Although a measure of the regional market for regional insti- 
tutions would be valuable in analyzing Indiana's need for an expanded 
system of campuses, precise detail is not available for all types of 
institutions. Later in this section, however, we will examine the portion 
of "same county" students in Indiana's institutions to measure the local 
demand being served by both public and private campuses. 

Table 17 gives a further indication of the type of commuter students 
attending Indiana University's regional campuses. Only 7 percent of the 
students indicated their mode of transportation was either "train and 
bus" or "bus." An additional 2 percent walk to campus, and the remainder 
travel by car. Naturally, there are campus variations. Only the Indiana- 
polis and Northwest campuses appear to have a significant number of students 
who travel by public transportation. 
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The cost of automobile transportation, then, is significant when 
the factors of attending commuter campuses are compared with those of 
attending residence campuses. The student can afford to drive to campus 
only if the time and money involved are reasonable; at some point, resi- 
dence on campus is a more practical alternative. However, for those who 
must remain at home and find it too costly or time-consuming to commute 
to available campuses, no educational alternative exists. Cost of commut- 
ing, then, should be another measure of what creates a reasonable alter- 
native for many students. (Of course, some students may prefer to remain 
at borne at any cost, and their decisions about attending college will be 
made on the basis of whether to commute or not to attend rather than on 
the basis of cost.) 

The Indiana University questionnaire helps to define the alternatives 
in terras of cost. One analysis of the questionnaire results defines the 
point at which commuting becomes more expensive than dormitory cost (not 
including food) on the Bloomington campus (see Table 18) , In 1967 the approx- 
imate break-even point for the commuter was 20 miles one way. This analysis 
assumes an increasing number of trips to campus for students living nearby (8 
trips per week for those living 0-10 miles; 6 trips per week for 11-25 
miles; and 4 trips per week for 26-40 miles). The break-even figure is 
based on a cost of 12$ per mile (including maintenance and repair costs), 
the maximum allowed by the Internal Revenue Service. If a lower figure, 
such as 8q a mile, were used, the highest cost Df commuting would be $409.60 
per year for those living 40 miles from campus, and $353.28 for those 
within 21 to 25 miles (both amounts are less than the 1967 average 
dormitory cost of $451 in Bloomington). 




Many part-time students travel to town for work and do not consider the 
trip as an expense of education. In addition, although the commuter student 
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obviously has living expenses even at home, the cost is less explicit and 
probably lower in most cases than dormitory food charges. The student 
feels that he is saving because in many cases. commuter education appears 
to involve only tuition and fee charges. The student often fails to 
calculate all costs, and this omission may add to his motivation to enroll 
in a nearby campus . 

The calculation of 20 miles as a break-even point for commuting costs 
provides one measure of "reasonable commuting distance, 11 and we have seen 
that a majority of regional campus students live within the range of 20 
miles. Such analyses help to establish explicit costs which might otherwise 
be ignored by those who proclaim the low cost of commuter campuses. In 
addition, explicit information helps to define the potential market. 

However, in order to forecast the potential of regional education, we need 
to know what really does motivate students to attend local institutions, 
well as how many students can be considered local. We will now turn our 
attention to these subjects. 

MARKETS FOR PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

We have suggested that private colleges and universities serve a different 
market from the one served by public institutions . Tables 19 and 20 help 
to demonstrate this difference. 

Although some private schools have broad offerings and compete with 
the public universities for students, many of them serve a specialized 
clientele. A school of theology, for instance, draws its student body from 
a wide geographical area and is not an educational alternative for local 
youths, except for the smell number who seek this area of study. On the 
other hand, some of Indiana's private institutions offer a broad choice 
of, course work and differ from the public institutions primarily in tuition 
costs and admission requirements. 
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Such private institutions are difficult to group for they are very diverse. 
However, for our purposes one method of grouping has been developed. 

Private institutions are divided into private universities, private colleges 
(two groups based on enrollment). Catholic girls colleges, and engineering 
and technical colleges. Table 19, which averages the institutional variations, 
indicates a strong growth for both public and private sectors of Indiana 
higher education between 1961 and 1967. Although public schools grew faster 
in enrollment (61 percent) during this period than did private schools (25 
percent), the slower but dynamic growth in private institutions has not 
been hindered. 

However, as Table 20 demonstrates, the public institutions serve more 
local and state students than do the private institutions. Almost 86.5 
percent of the undergraduate student body in public institutions is from 
Indiana, but in private institutions the Indiana student body is only 47 

c 

percent of the total undergraduate enrollment. Consequently, since we 
are concerned with planning for the future needs of Indiana youths , and in 
particular with expanding local education to make higher education more 
accessible to lower income groups, public institutions are of primary interest 
in this report. 

Awareness of this difference between public and private institutions is 
important when attempting to judge the effect of a local institution on 
the propensity of local youths to attend an institution of higher education. 

If, in fact, youths are not attending local institutions (because they cannot 
qualify or do not find their choice of course work at them), then the insti- 
tution has little in local impact. Public institutions should serve 
broad public interests and their special problem is to expand rapidly 
enough to serve increasing demands. We expect public institutions to expand 
more rapidly than private institutions to meet the demand of an ever-increasing 
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TABLE 19 

Growth of Public and Private Institutions, 1961-67 
Undergraduate Enrollment 



Percent 

Institutions 1961 .1967 Increase 

Public 

1. State universities 



Indiana 


11,709 


19,247 




Purdue 


13,145 


17,750 




Ball State 


6,498 


11,473 




Indiana S*;ate 


4,584 


10,474 




Total 


39 ,936 


58*944 


47.59 


2. Regional Campuses 


11,234 


22,479 




Vincennes 


618 


2,188 




Total 


11,852 


24,667 


108.12 


3. IVTC and Other public 
post-high school 
vocational institutions 









Private 








4. 


Private universities 










Butler 


2,492 


2,708 






Evansville 


1,698 


2,729 






Notre Dame 


5,653 


6,206 






Valparaiso 


2,678 


3,580 






Total 


12,521 


15 ,223 


21.57 


5. 


Private colleges—-Group 


I 








DePauw 


2,219 


2,359 






Earlham 


973 


1,109 






East. Indiana Centers 


— 


576 






Goshen 


874 


1,046 






Hanover 


802 


979 






Indiana Central 


794 


972 






Manchester 


1,127 


1,425 






Marion 


631 


916 






St. Joseph 


1,058 


1,332 






Centers 


517 


991 






Taylor 


805 


1,251 






Wabash 


714 


889 






Anderson 


1,016 


1,447 






Total* 


11,530 


15,292 


32.62 
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Percent 



6. Private Colleges — Group 


1961 

II 


1967 


Increase 


Bethel 


374 


450 




Grace 


336 


472 




Marion 


438 


687 




Oakland City 


652 


605 




Franklin 


651 


716 




Huntington 


371 


438 




Total 


2,822 


3,368 


19.34 


7. Catholic girls colleges 


St. Benedict 


84 


189 




St. Francis 


446 


814 




St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


609 


620 




St. Mary's 


1,029 


1,165 




Total 

8. Engineering & technical 


2,168 

colleges 


2,788 


28.59 


Indiana Institute of 


Technology 


1,363 


1,111 




Rose Polytechnic Institute 466 


938 




Tri-State College 


1,531 


1,859 




ToJal 3,360 

9. Religion & theological schools 


3,908 


16.30 


St . Meinrad Seminary 


272 


271 




Fort Wayne Bible School 


323 


473 




Total 


595 


744 


25.04 


Other Totals 
10. State universities 


(Public) 


39,936 


58,944 




Vincennes 


618 


2,188 




Total 


40,554 


61,132 


50.74 


11. Regional 


11,234 


22,479 




12. Total Public 


Groups 10 & 11 
13. Total Private 


51,788 


83,611 


61.44 


Groups 4-9 


32,996 


41,323 


25.23 


14. Total Public & Private 


Groups 12 & 13 


84,784 


124,934 


47.35 



Enrollment figures were taken from Nelson M. Parkhurst, Report 
of Enrollment for Indiana Universities and Colleges (West Lafayette 
Purdue University, 1968). This report was prepared for. the 
Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission 
Officers. 



SOURCE: 
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group of young people of all social and economic levels. The task of 
providing low-cost, accessible colleges and universities will no doubt 
fall to the public institutions. 

As Table 20 indicates, there is not a tremendous difference between 
the percentage of students attending local private institutions in their 
home counties and those attending public institutions in their home 
counties. In private Institutions 23.5 percent of the total enrollment 
come from the county in which the institution is located, compared with 
the public institutions r enrollment of 27.2 percent local students. 

However, the big difference between public and private institutions is 
in the portion of their enrollment that comes from the'rest of the state.” 
While public institutions have 49.2 percent, private institutions have 
only 16.8 percent. In addition, public regional campuses have a larger 
portion of local students In their total enrollment than do the main 
campuses of the state universities. In the state universities 12.8 
percent of the undergraduate student body is from the same county, and 
in the other state-supported campuses 61.5 percent come from the same 
county. This latter percentage is even higher when the regional campuses 
are considered alone. Both Vincennes University and the Professional 
Division of Indiana University in Indianapolis (included in ,f other state- 
supported campuses”) have lower than average local enrollment as a portion 
of total enrollment. The regional campuses excluding these two institutions 
have 66 percent same-county undergraduates, and nearly 80 percent of the 
undergraduates are from the same and adjacent counties. 

The data in Table 20 also help to define the geographic market for 
institutions that serve a commuting student body. The several categories 
in Table 20 were developed to help determine the most significant commuting 
area based on county data. Apparently, the significant category for 

O 
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defining a broader commuting area is 11 same and adjacent count ies." When ad- 
jacent county areas are expanding to include an entire region of the state, 
no large number of additional students results.^ For example, in the regional 
campuses, 79.8 percent of the undergraduates come from the same or adjacent 
county, and 80.3 percent come from the educational region,. This implies a 
limit to the definition of regions to be served by one campus. But this general 
ization, of course, is not entirely accurate „ Some IVTC regions (used in 
Table 20) are identical to the criterion of ‘’same and adjacent counties. " 
Furthermore, many campuses are located in a county on the state border, but 
only adjacent Indiana counties are included in this study. Students from count- 
ies of neighboring states are merely considered out of state 

The relationships of local enrollment to total enrollment described in 
Table 20 may be misleading unless they are also examined from another view- 
point. Enrollment composed of a small portion of local students does not mean 
that the institution is not serving the local demand. For example, of the 
2,117 undergraduates from Monroe County attending an Indiana institution in 
1967-68, almost 90 percent attended Indiana University. Nevertheless, these 
Monroe County residents made up less than 10 percent of the university’s total 
undergraduate student body. Similarly, over 70 percent of the local youths 
who are undergraduates in Indiana institutions stay within the same county 

?The regions of the state used in Table 20 are those defined by the 
Indiana Vocational Technical College, and it differs somewhat from the 
regions developed by the Indiana University Bureau of Business Research which 
were adopted as official economic regions of the state (see Bureau of Business 
Research, Indiana Business Review , Vol c 42 (December, 1967). The purpose 
of this discussion is to test the validity of any — not just IVTC--regional 
system (other than one defined in terms of highway miles) for determining 
a local market for education. For this purpose, the IVTC regions, defined 
for educational purposes, are proper ones to examine. Furthermore, the 
comparison is helpful in analyzing regional data from the 1969 high school 
senior questionnaire, which is divided by IVTC region. 

Q 

°0ut-of -state students were not reported by county of residence. 
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in Allen, Delaware, Tippecanoe and Vigo counties, all of which contain public 
institutions. Although wide variations are concealed by averages, private 
institutions as a whole have an average of 7.8 percent of tht* total students 
from a county enrolled in the local private institution compared with an 
average 79.4 percent for the four state universities. None of the private 
school groups (as reported in Table 20) has an average of over 13 percent. 

These statistics were taken from a table showing all Indiana counties with 
over 1,000 residents who were Indiana college undergraduates in 1967-68. Of 
the Indiana counties, only those just mentioned had over 70 percent attending 
locally. In order to keep the private institutions* enrollment data confi- 
dential, the table is not reproduced in this report. 

Similar calculations show that of all the Marion County students enrolled 
somewhere in Indiana in 1967-68, almost 55 percent were enrolled in their own 
county (for undergraduates only, 49 percent) 0 Such a figure serves as a mea- 
sure of the number who are served locally and of the potential enrollment. 

For example, even though Marlon County has three private institutions as well 
as the Indiana University-Purdue University complex, some students still pre- 
fer to leave the county. The counties where the four public universities are 
located, however, have a higher portion of students from the county attending 
locally. As the public campuses in Indianapolis expand their offerings, a larger 
portion of youths probably will remain in the county for higher education. 

In summary, the percentages of county undergraduates to total enrollment, as 
shown in Table 20, do not necessarily show whether or not the institutions are serv- 
ing the local youths. They do show, however, whether the different groups select 
their student bodies primarily from the local market, the state as a whole, or 
from outside Indiana. As might be expected, the regional campuses* enrollments 
are primarily local, with 66 percent from the same county and 80 percent from the 
same region of the state. Surprisingly, even on regional campuses an average of 
13 o 7 percent come from Indiana counties that are not "same and adjacent" and 6.5 
Q percent of the students come from out of state. 




STUDENT PROFILES 



A profile of the characteristics an u interests of students in various 
institutions offers additional information about the educational demand 
being served by present institutions of higher education. Fortunately, 
two such studies of the student bodies of public regional campuses, our 
major area of concern, are available One is a study of the students en- 
rolled in Indiana University’s Division of General and Technical Studies 
(DGTS) in Fort Wayne. The other student profile is derived from a question- 
naire distributed to Indiana University regional campus students in 1967 
by the Indiana University Division of Regional Campuses. 

These studies , combined with the answers to the 1969 high school senior 
survey, improve our understanding of .the students now enrolling in Indiana’s 
institutions. Perhaps more significantly, this spotty information gives 
an indication of the kind of data that, if developed more fully for all 
institutions, might help to define effective demand more thoroughly* 

With an understanding of effective demand, we will have a better idea of 
what types of youths ai'e still not served by present institutions and what 
kind of institution could most appropriately provide them with higher 
education in the future. 

One caution is in order. Only the 1967 Indiana University regional 
campus student profiles are available, and the type of student served by 
these campuses in 1967 is by no means the limit to the institutional capacity. 
In fact, these campuses are changing rapidly and, with an adequate budget, 
would be very flexible in meeting the expanding demands of the people of the 
state. The fact that a portion of the college-age population is unserved does 
not necessarily imply a need for additional institutions unless it can be 
established that these potential students represent a geographic demand that 
could be served only by additional locations. 
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The campus of the Indiana University Division of General and Technical 
studies in Fort Wayne is of interest because it resembles a type of post- 
secondary education frequently recommended for the state as a whole. The 
DGTS campus has only been in operation since 1966 and is still expanding 
in terms of program offerings. Nevertheless, in 1968 the DGTS campus had 
an enrollment of 681. Because it offers both general and technical studies, 

DGTS resembles the combination of academic and vocational programs recently 

recommended for state community colleges by the State Policy Commission of 

9 

Post High School Education. DGTS does not have admission requirements 
identical to the Indiana University main campus , as is typical of regional 
campuses, and DGTS credits are not automatically transferred for academic 
credit. 

A look at the student body of this school, which is located in a city 
with two private colleges, a private technical college, and a regional 
campus representing both Indiana University aild Purdue, may suggest the 
type of student body that would be attracted to similar schools in other 
Indiana cities that have other institutions of higher education. Fortun- 
ately, DGTS has a detailed description of its student body, and these data 
add to our analysis, although comparison is impossible without similar data 
from the larger public campuses. 

During the fall semester of the 1967-68 academic year, 154 new students 
enrolled for full-time study with Indiana University’s Division of General 
and Technical Studies in Fort Wayne. Using a short questionnaire in combination 
with the students' application forms and registration forms, Wade Fredrick, 

9 

A community college may differ to any extent desired by the school 
and its contingency, and so it is useless to propose a definition here. We 
emphasize merely that it represents a combination of vocational and academic 
schooling recommended for Indiana by the 1968 State Policy Commission and 
by various other groups. See Report of the State Policy Commission on Post 
High School Education , pp. 70-74. 

O 
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the Director of Admissions, summarized the new student characteristics: 

Taking a look at the "average" full-time (12 hours or more) 
student at the Division of General and Technical Studies the 
fall semester of 1967-68, we find that the student is somewhat 
more likely to be a male (89 to 65) from the city of Fort Wayne. 

He is likely to come from a relatively large family where the 
parents have completed high school but have seldom attended 
college. In the majority of cases, both of the student’s par- 
ents work outside the home, and the father’s employment is most 
likely to be of a non-professional nature. 

The student himself is most likely to tiave pursued the 
college preparatory course in high school and to have graduated 
somewhere in the middle 50% of his class. The odds are 2 to 1 
that he holds some type of outside monetary employment whi-le 
attending school as a full-time student. He comes from what a 
sociologist would describe as a predominantly middle- 
ground and reflects the values of that general group. 

Appendix D contains the complete results of this survey. Of special 
interest is the fact that out of 154 new students , 115 were from the city of 
Fort Wayne and a total of 141 (or 92 percent) from either Allen County or an 
adjacent Indiana county. As the report states, this "seems to substantiate 
the Division’s current role as a ’community college* serving primarily stu- 
dents from the immediate area." In 1968, the total enrollment of 681 included 
398 students from Allen County and only 16 from out of state (no specific 
breakdown on adjacent counties is available). 

This study presents soma indication of the socioeconomic characteristics 
of the student body. The type of work done by the father was described by 
the student and categorized by the researcher. The largest number of 
students came from homes where the father was a "laborer-unskilled" (48) , 
or worked in a "supervisory-industrial" capacity (18) , or was "self-employed" 
(25). 



class back- 
10 



10 



See Appendix D. 
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In addition, the study presents some general information about the 
entire student bodies in 1967 and 1968 (Table 21) • Of 67 new full-time 
students who had outside employment , 41 worked over 20 hours (this does not 
include 22 X-ray students who worked at their respective hospitals). The 
student body (both full- and part-time students) is only slightly weighted 
towards males. The age groupings include a surprisingly large portion of 
students over 30 years of age (18 percent in 1967 and 20 percent in 1968) 
and about one-half are over 20 years old. Over half of the student body 
is enrolled for less than full time (12 or more hours), with an especially 
large group taking 3 hours of course work. 

During the 1967-68 school year, the Indiana University Regional Campus 
Administration conducted a questionnaire survey of its student body, and 
received responses from 13,740 students. Although the survey contains 
little information about the socioeconomic characteristics of regional cam- 
pus students, it doe3 present some interesting information about the students 1 
backgrounds. An average of 35 percent of the regional campus students 
finance their studies primarily through work during the academic year, 
and 44 percent of the students work over 35 hours a week. The students 
are about evenly divided between viale and female, and 38 percent of them 
are married. Almost half live with their parents. A large majority of 
the students are Caucasian, with an average of only 5 percent Negroes at 
the various campuses. However, about 10 percent of the students on the 
Indianapolis and Northwest campuses are Negro. 

Eighty-one percent of the students said that they were actively work- 
ing toward a degree. Forty-four percent planned to complete their degree 
on the same regional campus, and 34 percent intended to obtain their degree 
at the main I.U. campus. In response to the question, "If you could choose. 
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TABLE 21 

Characteristics of Student Body, Indiana University 
Division of General and Technical Studies , 1967 and 1968 



Percentages 



Sex 


1967 


1968 




1967 


1968 


Male 


223 


379 




55% 


56% 


Female 


182 


302 




45% 


44% 


Total 


405 


681 




100% 


100% 


Age Groupings 












20 or under 


240 


327 




59% 


48% 


21-30 


93 


218 




23% 


32% 


31-40 


34 


75 




8% 


11% 


41-50 


30 


42 




7% 


6% 


50+ 


8 


19 




2% 


3% 


Total 


405 


681 




100% 


100% 


Course Load 












1.5 hours 


30 


31 








2 


11 


43 








3 


104 


194 


1-5 hrs. 


38% 


46% 


4 


0 


3 








5 


8 


15 








6 


46 


57 








7 


3 


6 


6-9 hrs. 


18% 


12% 


8 


7 


15 








9 


16 


23 








10 


0 


2 








11 


2 


15 


10+ hrs. 


44% 


43% 


12 or more 


178 


277 








Total 


405 


681 




100% 


100% 



Division of General and Technical Studies, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
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where would you rather go to college?" 44 percent of the students answered 
they would choose the regional campus. In addition, when asked what their 

college plans would be if the regional campus did not exist, only 13 percent of 
the respondents said that they would not attend college. The largest number 
(36 percent) answered that they would go "elsewhere"; an additional 24 percent 
stated that they would go to Bloomington (Indiana University) ; and 8 percent 
responded that they would go to Purdue (presumably to both the main and 
regional campuses). 

As for the regional character of the student body, over 63 percent 
said they were "quite certain" that they would live permanently within 
the region served by the campus , and only 13 percent said this was not very 
likely. 

The final section of Appendix E reports answers to question 16, "In 
one or two sentences would you please indicate on the back of the answer 
sheet why you chose to attend this regional campus as opposed to some other 
school or location." Since this type of question allows a variety of 
responses, the research divided the answers into four categories: academic 

considerations, location, financial considerations, and other. Considera- 
tions of location ranked highest with 40 percent responding that location 
influenced their choice of cionpus the most. Location reasons included 
proximity to the students' residence and job, ease of transportation, 
and preference for the urban area. They also included work opportunities 
in the area, family responsibilities or health problems preventing reloca- 
tion, and preference for a nonresident campus. The "other" category included 
a number of answers for "unspecified convenience" and "unspecified necessity," 
which might also be related to location* 

In the case of commuter campuses, reasons of location are particularly 
difficult to separate from financial considerations* In summary, however. 
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fin anc la 1 considerations were considered to include responses such as "lower 
tuition/* " employment /* "fee couresy," and, most frequently, "freedom from 
room and board expenses {often related to location) •*' Only 20 percent of 
the total group noted such financial considerations. 

At every campus, academic considerations were rated higher than finan- 
cial considerations, especially at the Indianapolis and Fort Wayne campuses. 
On the other hand, location considerations were especially high at the 
Kokomo and Northwest campuses. On the South Bend and Southeast campuses, 
financial considerations were ranked higher than average and almost equaled 
academic considerations . 

CONCLUSION 

This discussion of regional variation in student demand and institutional 
supply in Indiana presents a background for the discussion of some enrollment 
projections for regional institutions that will be presented in Part II. 

Of course, policy decisions regarding resources to be devoted to regional 
institutions will be a major influence on future enrollment. Hopefully, 
some of the Indiana data presented here may be helpful in forming policy. 

In addition, this presentation suggests several areas where further informa- 
tion on Indiana students might aid in the policy-making and enrollment- 
projection processes. 
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PART II 



REGIONAL PROJECTIONS 

IV. POTENTIAL FOR FUTURE ENROLLMENT 

Much of the potential fox future enrollment growth in institutions of 
higher education comes from the groups that have to date participated the 
least in higher education. Since youths from high socioeconomic back- 
grounds or with high ability levels already participate to a great extent, 
much of the potential growth in enrollment lies in the lower socioeconomic 
status (SES) and ability groups. For example, the present probability of 
college entrance by socioeconomic status and family size and the percentage 
of freshmen in each SES and ability group are shown in Table 22. Not only 
do the low-SES, low-ability groups represent the greatest number of potential 
students (those not now attending), but they also serve as the target for 
specific educational goals in many state and federal programs. Furthermore, 
in order for college enrollment to reach the large totals being projected, 
these groups must be tapped. For example, although the Indiana college 
population age group (between 18 and 21 years old) in 1985 will be no 
larger than it was in 1970 (having reached a peak in 1976), enrollment 
projections are substantially higher for 1985. 

Of course, Indiana need not gear its future educational program for 
serving the lower-SES and lower-ability groups. The state might decide, 
for example, to concentrate on developing increased participation by those 
with high ability. However, to serve the large numbers of youths in the 
large potential groups, a specific type of public educational program 
should be developed. In particular, vocational education should be 
available for youths, especially those in the lower- ability groups who 

^Tahle 22 is based on a major national study (Project TALENT) . 

For indications of Indiana participation by SES and ability groups, see 
the discussion of 1969 high school senior survey in Part I of this study. 
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TABLE 


22 






Socioeconomic 


Factors 


and College 


Entrance 




Probability of Entrance to College, Full- or Part-time, 
High School Graduation, by Socioeconomic Status and 


in the 
Family 


Size of Family 


(High) 


SES 




(Low) 




1 


2 


3 


4 


2-4 


68.7 


43.1 


31.1 


16.3 


5-6 


62.8 


38.7 


26.4 


14.1 


7-8 


55.1 


34.8 


20.0 


10.6 


9-11 


53.4 


26.0 


20.5 


10.6 


12 or more 


41.2 


25.5 


10.8 


7.4 



Distribution (Percent) of Freshmen Entering 4-year Public and 
Private Colleges, in the Year of High School Graduation, Full-time 
and Degree Credit, by Socioeconomic Status and Ability 



SES 



Ability 


(High) 






(Low) 


Total 


1 


i 

20.5% 


2 

12.2% 


3 

8.0% 


4 

2.4% 


43.1% 


(High) 


2 


10.3 


8.0 


5.9 


2.5 


26.7 


3 


5.7 


4.8 


3.5 


2.0 


16.0 


4 


2.0 


2.5 


2.3 


1.6 


8.4 


5 


1.0 


1.1 


1.7 


2.0 


5.8 


(Low) 


Total 


39.5 


28.6 


21.4 


10.5 





SOURCE: Project TALENT, 5-year followup surveys. Cited in U. S. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Toward a Long-Range 
Plan for Federal Financial Support for Higher Education 
(Washington: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, January, 1969), p 0 54. 
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seek to prepare for special jobs by obtaining schooling beyond high school. 
Furthermore, local educational facilities might be provided to make higher 
education more accessible to the lower-income groups in population centers. 

In fact, the demand for regional education might be considered the demand 
for commuter-type institutions that provide vocational and general offerings. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Indiana was slow in starting its public vocational schools. The Indiana 
Vocational Technical College (IVTC) was created by the 1963 state legis- 
lature, but it did not receive any substantial funding until the 1965 
General Assembly. However, the 1969 General Assembly cut its proposed 
budget significantly. Although a jurisdictional dispute at present leaves 
the future of IVTC uncertain, Indiana can be expected to continue both 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education in some form. 

The emphasis of postsecondary enrollment in vocational education 
varies considerably throughout the United States. One study (shown in 
Table 23) indicates the degree of participation of the various states in 
1966 when Indiana's IVTC was just beginning. Indiana ranked last among 
the states with a program for vocational education when enrollment as a percent 
of the 20-24 age groups population was considered. (Only Rhode Island 
and the District of Columbia were lower, and they had no participants.) 

The study notes: 



A substantial number of students were either beginning 
or continuing their vocational preparation in post-secondary 
institutions. These institutions were identified under such 
names as area schools, technical institutes, and junior or 
community colleges . 

Beginning in 1965, data were gathered for the first time 
to show enrollment in post-secondary schools. For data coll- 
ection purposes, the post-secondary schcol was defined as one 
whose program included students who had completed or left high 
school and who were ’available for full-time study in prepara- 
O tion for entering the labor market.’ Simply stated, the 
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SOURCE: U.S. 'Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Education, "Notes and Working Papers Concerning 
the Administration of Programs Authorized under Vocational Education Act of 1963," 90th Congress, Second Session (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, March, 1/968), pp. 366-67. 
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admission criteria for determining programs eligible were: 

1. The individual must be available for full-time study. 

2. The individual must have completed or left high school. 

3. The individual is not in the labor force on a full- 
time basis. 



The study further notes: 

In 1965, 207,201 students were identified as post-secondary 
and in 1966, 442,097. The States varied considerably in enroll- 
ment in post-secondary programs- Some States had previously 
developed vocational education programs in post-secondary insti- 
tutions. Area schools that were developed in some States after 
1958 were devoted largely to vocational programs in the post- 
secondary area. California, whose junior college law was passed 
in 1907, had defined this institution as a part of the public 
secondary school program and, as a result, substantial development 
of vocational education already had taken place by 1963. 

That the States vary in the extreme in enrollment in post- 
secondary programs of vocational education is not as significant, 
therefore, as the fact that these programs are showing extraordinary 
growth. ^ 

Indiana might use the national or regional 1966 average as a measure 
of the potenetial for postsecondary vocational education in the future. 
Projections based upon the assumptions that Indiana will reach this 
average by either 1975 or 1985 are presented in Table 24.^ 



2 

U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Ed- 
ucation, "Notes and Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs 
Authorized under Vocational Education Act of 1963," 90th Cong*, Second Sees. 
(Washington, D. C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, March, 1968), pp. 366-67. 

~*The 20-24 year old population age group was used by this study because 
it is available from the U.S. census and is the most appropriate measure. 

The 18-21 college age group is not available for state comparisons. Likewise, 
our Indiana projections are based upon the 20—24 age group and are presented 
by economic region because comprehensive projections are available. 



0 

ERIC 



Indiana Regional Enrollment in Postsecondary Vocational Training 
If 1966 National Average or Nearby State Average Equaled by 1975 and 1985 
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The national average for postsecondary vocational education in 1966 
was 3.26 percent of the 20-24 age group, with wide variations as noted 
in Table 23* If Indiana reached this average by 1975, its vocational en- 
rollment would be 15,627 ; if the national average were reached by 1985, 
enrollment would be 17,208. 

The regional average is based on Region V (as defined by the U.S. 

Office of Education) which includes Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. Indiana had the lowest percentage (.24 percent) of the 
age group participating, and Wisconsin had the highest (8.44 percent). 

The average, again with wide variations, was 2.69 percent. To reach this 
average by 1985, Indiana would need 14,199 people enrolled in postsecondary 
vocational education. On the other hand, to reach Wisconsin's 1966 level 
by 1985, Indiana would need 44,194 enrolled In postsecondary vocational 
education. 

Actual enrollment (part-time, full-time, and noncredit students) 
in the public IVTC schools in 1968 was 4,252. Estimates as high as 100,000 
students have been made for 1985. The 100,000 estimate is based on an 
assumption that vocational schools will train one-half of the state manpower" 
needed to fill jobs available in trade, skill, and technical areas by 
1985. 4 

Table 25 shows enrollment in IVTC for 1967 and 1968 in the various 
IVTC regions and compares this enrollment with the 18-21 age group of 
the county and with the undergraduate enrollment in Indiana institutions 
of higher education from that county. On the basis of both age group 

^Estimates made by Booz, Allen & Hamilton for Indiana Vocational 
Technical College. See 1967 Indiana Manpower Research Conference Proceed- 
ings (Indianapolis: Indiana Employment Security Division, 1968), p. 163* 
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and percent of undergraduates, the IVTC courses in Region II (Versailles 
in Ripley County) had the largest percentage of county participation. 
Vocational enrollment as a percent of undergraduate college enrollment 
from that county was especially high (59 percent) for several possible 
reasons. Ripley County has a small college participation rate (17.8 percent 
of the 18-21 year age group in 1967), as do other counties in the region. 

The region, in fact, ranks last in the state for average undergraduate 
participation.^ This leaves a large portion of potential students for 
vocational training (as well as a small base of undergraduates for com- 
parison). Since the region is sparsely populated and relatively isolated 
from public institutions of higher education (it is the only IVTC region 
without a public university or regional campus) ,. many of the vocational 
students come from throughout the region, and the comparison with Ripley 
County statistics is somewhat inappropriate. The other IVTC schools 
are located in larger cities and more heavily populated areas, and the IVTC 
students can be expected to represent primarily youths from the same county. 
For example, we noted that new students in 1967-68 at the Indiana Univer- 
sity Division of General and Technical Studies in Fort Wayne included 75 
percent who came from the city and 92 percent who came from Allen County 
or an adjacent Indiana county. 

In the first year of enrollment (1968) the South Bend IVTC school 
in Region 2 obtained 6.7 percent of the county 18-21 age group. Kokomo, 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and Richmond had between 2.8 percent and 4.3 
percent vocational participation by the 18-21 age group. If programs 
develop and the budget is sufficient, it is not unreasonable to expect 
10 percent of the county age group to attend vocational schools. For 




^See Tables 4 and 5 in Part I. 
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the counties shown in Table 25, this would mean an enrollment of about 
15,800 by 1975 and 13,800 by 1985, If Lake and Delaware counties were 
also included, the 10 percent local enrollment for these counties and 
the others would be 22,400 by 1975 and 19,300 by 1985. If the state were 
to reach this 10 percent enrollment of the 18-21 age group in vocational 
education (which would mean an average 10 percent from all counties, presum- 
ably with much higher rates in some), the total 1975 enrollment would be 
42,163 and the 1985 enrollment would be 37,123, even with the drop in 
the 18-2 ± -year-old population.^ 

Projections on the basis of age group alone are imperfect, regardless 
of the age group chosen. We noted for Indiana University’s DGTS in 
Fort Wayne, for example, that 52 percent of the 1968 students were 21 
or over, and 20 percent were over 30. However, problems in projecting 
vocational enrollment for Indiana are even more extensive. Since the 
enrollment for most of these vocational schools comes primarily from 
a commuting area, the projected total depends upon the number and location 
of future vocational schools. An additional problem exists in predicting 
total higher education enrollments. In the projections that follow, we 
will examine the possible influence of the establishment of public 
two-year institutions of higher ed cation in the state on total enrollment. 
Two-year institutions often have a sizable portion of their programs 
geared toward vocational and technical studies as well as academic 



^The 18-21 age group discussed here is based upon actual births 
adjusted for mortality rates, and this college-age population for Indiana 
is expected to decline from 421,632 in 1975 to 371,234 in 1985 (see 
Prrrkhurst and Suddarth, "Enrollment Projections 1 ,' Table 5). On the other 
hand, the figures available from the census are for the 20-24 age group. 
This census age grouping has been projected in an Indiana population 
study by the Indiana University Bureau of Business Research and can be 
used for comparison with the U.S. Office of Education vocational education 
statistics shown in Table 24, although this is not the age group typically 
considered college age. The Indiana 20-24 age group is projected to in- 
crease slightly from 492,561 in 1975 to 523,624 in 1985 (Series A assumes 
^ no net migration and slightly declining mortality rates). 
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studies. Although in some of the heavily populated areas several schools 
(even several vocational schools) would find adequate enrollment demand, 
the total impact of IVTC cannot be expected to be the same if an alternate 
system is developed. 

In the projections that follow, we assume that two-year institutions 
will reduce the enrollment totals of public vocational schools. The IVTC 
effort might be combined with two-year institutions in some areas, although 
this is not an essential assumption. For sparsely populated areas and 
counties without a two-year institution, local vocational training might 
still attract a significant portion of local youths. These areas would 
not offer the potential enrollment to support comprehensive schools at 
a reasonable cost to the state, but they can support vocational programs. 
Therefore, it is assumed that some public vocational schools will remain 
even if two-year institutions are established. 

One further alternative should be considered: the possibility of 

comprehensive vocational schools, with a combination of vocational and 
general studies. A trend toward including general studies in vocational 
schools was recently noted by the U.S. Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. At a three-day session in Washington, the council staff and 
ten noted educators representing vocational education programs discussed 
new directions for vocational education. Following are some of the observa 
tions and recommendations made at that meeting: 

While there were marked differences among the projects in 
terms of content, organization, educational level of the program, 
type of population to be served, approach, and methods employed, 
there were also commonalities. Through conference and discussion, 
the representatives identified what they felt were common elements 
of the programs and might be considered as indications of trends. 

Among the most significant trends cited were "more comprehensive pro- 
grams in which the disciplines are brought into interaction to 
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reinforcement and to highlight the relatedness of the disciplines" and 
"programs which recognize that the separation of vocational and general 
education detracts from both and when they are brought together, they 
serve to improve and enhance each other. 

Several of the recommendations of the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education are of interest in viewing the future of vocational education* 

It was recommended that at least 25 percent of the federal funds allocated 
to the states for vor ational training be used for postsecondary schools 
and adult programs. In addition, there was a recommendation for permanent 
authority to make grants for residential vocational schools. "The need 
is especially critical in sparsely populated rural and urban disadvantaged 
areas." The council also recommended expanded programs and services 
specifically designed for persons who have academic , social, economic, 
or other handicaps. Finally, the council urged that pos tsecondary oppor- 
tunity grants be made to students interested in entering technical and 
vocational programs. 

The future direction of postsecondary vocational education in Indiana 
is difficult to predict. It is obvious that there is a large core of 
potential students and a need for increased technical training, for Indiana 
has lagged behind most other states in this area. The direction of federal 
support will influence future decisions. Likewise, the ‘emphasis given 
vocational education by the Indiana General Assembly and the funds made 
available will directly affect the size of enrollment that can be attained. 
Furthermore, jurisdiction of the postsecondary vocational program is a 
subject of dispute. 

*U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on 
Education, "Notes and Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs 
/uthorized Under Vocational Education Act of 1963," 90th Cong*, 2nd Sess. 
(Washington D. C.: U.S. Govt* Printing Office, March, 1968), p. 358 and 
up. 366-67 • 
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With these unknowns, we will attempt to project only the potential 
in terms of (1) greatly expanded vocational training by 1985 (we use 
37,000 or 10 percent of the 18-21 age group) and (2) the effect of a new 
system of two-year institutions that offer vocational and technical studies 
in some of the largest population counties. New institutions are assumed 
to reduce but not eliminate the need for vocational schools. Even in the 
counties with two-year institutions, we assume that only one-half of the 
vocational students (5 percent of the age group) will enroll in the two- 
year institutions. This assumption allows for vocational schools in major 
counties in addition to two-year institutions and for vocational schools in 
counties without public academic institutions. 

TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

The growth of two-year institutions of higher education, typically called 
junior colleges or community colleges, is well documented. Many states 
(including Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin in the Midwest) have 
followed the leadership of California and have adopted junior college systems. 
Two-year institutions are expected to include an ever-increasing portion 
of total public enrollment in higher education. The U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for example, estimates that: 

First-time enrollment in 2-year institutions represented 
21 percent of all first-time degree-credit enrollment in 1955, 

28 percent in 1965, and is expected to be 31 percent by 1975. 

The enrollment of men accounted for 61 percent of first- 
time degree-credit enrollment in 2-year institutions in 1955, 

60 percent in 1965, and 59 percent in 1975. Public institu- 
tions claimed 84 percent of first-time degree-credit enroll- 
ment in 2-year institutions in 1955, 87 percent in 1965, and 
a projected 88 percent in 1975.® 



^U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Projections of Educational Statistics to 1975-76 (Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1966), p.’ 3. 
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Indiana naturally does not fare well by comparison with national 
trends in the development of two-year institutions. Indiana has only one 
strictly two-year institution. In 1967 Indiana institutions awarded 646 
associate in arts degrees (a two-year degree) , or about 4 percent of the 
number of bachelor’s degrees awarded in the state that year, However, 
Indiana’s structure of higher education is not easily compared with that 
of other states. If enrollment on the 12 regional campuses of the state 

universities is examined, Indiana, in fact, has a high percentage of 

. 9 

total enrollment in such institutions. 

The 1968 freshman student census indicated that regional campuses 
enrolled 41.2 percent of the Indiana freshmen enrolled in Indiana public 
institutions. When both public and private institutions are considered, 
the figure for Indiana freshmen in Indiana institutions enrolled in regional 
campuses becomes 32.7 percent. If total enrollment in Indiana institutions, 
including both Indiana residents and out-of-state students, is considered, 
the regional campuses still accounted for 26.5 percent of the freshman 
class in 1968. In addition, if the enrollment in Vincennes University and 
the Eastern Indiana Center at Earlham is added to the regional campus 
enrollment, freshman enrollment in these institutions constitute approx- 
imately 31 percent of total freshman enrollment in the state's institutions 
of higher education. This latter figure can be compared with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare's estimate of 28 percent of first- 
time degree credit enrollment in two-year institutions in 1965. In 
this regard, Indiana's 31 percent is not out of line with the national 
average (at least to the extent that the figures can be compared). 

Q 

The regional campuses, of course, are not solely two-year institutions, 
and the freshman enrollment is not entirely degree-credit enrollment that 
can be compared to the statistics of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare presented above. 

O 
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Obviously the comparison is not exact, for most of the Indiana fresh- 
men in regional campuses and similar institutions are not enrolled in a 
two-year degree program. Nonetheless, the regional campuses are Indiana f s 
alternate to two-year institutions, and they (and Vincennes University) 
did involve a large share of Indiana freshmen in 1968. This comparison 
does not include the enrollment in IVTC, which is another alternative to 
two-year institutions. To say that Indiana has a small portion of its 
students in two-year institutions and to project enrollments based on 
national averages (perhaps 31 percent by 1975) would be meaningless. In 
fact, since Indiana's educational structure is unique, projections involving 
additions to the system must also be unique - For that reason they must 
be somewhat less precise than if the figures could be based on statistics 
from a comparable state. 

This difficulty in applying statistics from other states' junior 
college systems was pointed out in a recent study. Wide diversity was 
found between what attracted students to 79 junior colleges in different 
geographical regions. The percentage of respondents checking various 
attractions at their college varied as follows: 



Intellectual atmosphere 


25-70% 


Social opportunities 


16-66 


Special curriculum 


21-72 


Low cost 


13-68 


Close to home 


5-71 



The author concludes: 



It appears that even two-year colleges differ from each other 
to such a large degree and on so many characteristics that extreme 
caution should be employed in generalizing from one junior college 
to the next. Indeed, if educational research is expected to play 
an important role in junior college planning and policy-making, it 
appears necessary that provision be made to conduct such research 
in local setting . ^ 



^Donald P. Hoyt, "Description and Prediction of Diversity among Junior 
Colleges," Personnel and Guidance Journal, Vol. 46 (June, 1968) p. 1,002. 
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It would appear that an important characteristic of two-year institu- 
tions is that they offer commuter- type education for those who cannot afford 
to attend a residential college or do not choose to do so. To the extent 
that ability to commute is the reason that two-year colleges are chosen by 
a large portion of students throughout the country, Indiana's regional 
campuses do, in fact, offer a similar alternative. Differences between 
student enrollment in extension centers of universities or in junior colleges 
are more likely affected by student cost and admission standards than by 
degrees offered. Although Indiana’s regional campuses vary extremely from 
the idealized no-cost, ’’open door” junior colleges, so do most of the 
two-year institutions in other states; awarding more two-year degrees will 
not change these differences. 

The regional campuses obviously serve as commuter colleges , since 
residential facilities are not available. Further evidence that students 
view the regional campuses much as they would a two-year college comes 
from replies to the Indiana University regional campus questionnaire 
reported in Appendix E. This study found that 38 percent of the students 
planned to complete their degrees at a state university; these students thus 
seem similar to transfer students at junior colleges. 

The Indiana system of public education should be examined in relation 
to other alternatives acceptable to students and in relation to the costs 
of lowering standards, reducing student costs, offering, more programs or 
degrees, or building more campuses. The success of junior colleges in other 
states, although an important indication of student demand, do not necessarily 
indicate that these same enrollment demands cannot be satisfied by other 
systems. 
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As a study of higher education in Kentucky noted: 



Uniformity is the enemy of the human spirit; diversity 
is the strength of American higher education. There is no 
compelling reason at all why all public two-year colleges 
should be regimented under a centralized administration . • • • 
It is not uncommon for a state to have two or more distinct 
"systems" of public two-year colleges. Ohio, for example, 
has numerous two-year branches of its several state univer- 
sities, and also two locally-based large two-year colleges 
located respectively in Cuyahoga and Lorain Counties (cities 
of Cleveland and Elyria). A statute authorizes local support 
and control of this latter type, and sets up a statewide 
Community College Board to provide encouragement and leader- 
ship at the state level. 

Pennsylvania has long had numerous local two-year 
branches of the Pennsylvania State University, and now 
has also two large locally-based two-year colleges located 
respectively at Harrisburg and Philadelphia, under enabling 
statutes somewhat similar to the Ohio community college law. 

The recommendations of this report envision for Kentucky 
at least three types of local public two-year colleges . • • • 
It is fortunate that the whole pattern is multifold and 
diverse. There is no evidence that any advantage, either 
academic or financial, would be derived by reducing it to 
a uniformity that is impracticable on its face, that would 
minimize the range of choice, and that no one wants. i 



In many states, unless strictly prohibited by a state system, two-year 
institutions were expanded to four-year institutions when enrollments in- 
creased and local students demand was evidenced. This has been true of 
Indiana's regional campuses. In the major metropolitan areas the enrollment 
demand is heavy, and four-year programs are being added rapidly. The 
regional campuses can be expected to follow this same trend in the future, 
since this growth is favored by the universities and the state legislature. 
This, of course, will mean that the state will have a decreasing enrollment 



11 

Higher Education in Kentucky , 1965-1975 , the report of the Survey Team 
for the Long-Range Study of Higher Education in Kentucky to the Kentucky 
Commission on Higher Education (Lexington: January 31, 1966), pp. 256-57. 
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in 11 two-year institutions” unless new ones are formed. In fact, given 
adequate budget support, new institutions might be formed where sufficient 
enrollment demand is evident. This study will examine local enrollment 
demand and make some estimate of potential enrollment if such institutions 
are developed. 

REGIONAL EDUCATION— THE LOCAL MARKET 

The state universities draw cheir student bodies from throughout the state 
as well as from many other states. The residences of undergraduates are 
very diverse, with 16.4 percent of the total 1967-68 undergraduates in the 
four state universities coming from out of state and 62.2 percent coming 
from Indiana counties other than the county in which the university is 
located or adjacent counties. Nonetheless, a large portion of local youths 
choose a nearby public university, and almost 13 percent of the undergradu- 
ates of the state universities come from the same county. 

Statistics on total enrollment blur the local impact of these univer- 
sities. Table 26 shows the percentage of total undergraduates from a 
county who attend tHe public institution in their own county. About 80 
percent of the undergraduates from the county who attend any institution in 
Indiana attend the state university in their own county. (The percentage 
is highest for Monroe County, with 89.6 percent of the undergraduates from 
Monroe County attending Indiana University.) In addition, an average of 
44 percent of the students from counties adjacent to state universities 
attend the universities in the adjacent counties. This percentage is 
especially high for Indiana State University students; 71 percent of the 
Indiana undergraduates come from counties adjacent to Vigo County to attend 
Indiana State University. 



0 
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TABLE 26 

Percentage of College Students from County Attending 
Public Institutions in Same or Adjacent County, 
Undergraduates 1967-68 



Students from Students from Counties 

County in Which Adjacent to Insti- 

Institution Is Located tution Location 



Regional campuses 



Fort Wayne, I.U. and Purdue 


54.7% 


22.1% 


Southeast, I.U. 


45.1* 


16.7 


Lake County, I.U. and Purdue 


34.8 


10.5 


North Central, I.U. 


34.8 


6.4 


South Bend, I.U. 


34.3 


7.8 


Eastern Indiana Center, Earlham 


26.3 


7.0 


Indianapolis, I.U. and Purdue+ 


22.5 


15.4 


Northwest,. Purdue 


17.3 


1.5 


Evansville, I.S.U. 


14.9 


8.3 


Weighted average' 1 ' 4 ' 


31.6% 


10.6% 



State universities 

Indiana University 


89.6 


30.7 


Indiana State University 


81.2 


71.1 


Ball State University 


75.8 


40.6 


Purdue University 


70.8 


32.6 


Weighted average" 14 * 


79.4% 


43.8% 



Other 

Vincennes University 52.7% 12.6% 



Includes Clark and Floyd counties. 

+Indianapolis percentage does not include Professional Division of Indiana Univer- 
sity; percentage of Marion County students attending public institutions in Marion 
County would increase to 26 percent if this division were included. 

“^Average of institutional averages. 
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A large percentage of Indiana youths who stay within the state for 
college attend the nearest public university. The regional campuses of 
the universities, however, show a different type of local market. As Table 
20 indicates, 66 percent of the regional campus undergraduate enrollment 
comes from the same county. Almost 80 percent of the total undergraduate 
students come from the same or an adjacent county, and only 14 percent 
come from the rest of the state. Out-of-state enrollment is 6.5 percent 
of the total, primarily because most of the regional campuses are located 
in border counties. 

The regional campuses, then, primarily serve a local market. However, 
as Table 26 also indicates, a smaller percentage of the total undergraduates 
from these counties attend the regional campus in their own county than 
do students in counties with a state university. For all regional campuses, 
an average of 31.6 percent undergraduates from a county with a regional 
campus attended that regional campus in the 1967-68 school year. Fort Wayne 
was especially high, with almost 55 percent of Allen County undergraduates 
attending either the Purdue University or the Indiana University regional 
campus in Fort Wayne. An average of only 10.6 percent of the undergraduates 
from adjacent counties attend the adjacent regional campus. Again, the Fort 
Wayne regional campus was high with 22 percent. 

Vincennes University, the only two-year college in the state, has 
52.7 percent of the undergraduates from Knox County and 12.6 percent of the 
undergraduates from adjacent counties. Unfortunately, Vincennes University 
cannot be considered typical and therefore be used for predicting the local 
impact of two-year institutions that might be located in the state in the 
future. It is the only such institution in Indiana and therefore attracts 
students from a larger area than might be projected for a statewide system 
of two-year institutions. 
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Instead, we will use the statistics in Tables 20 and 26 to estimate the 
possible composition of the student body in public institutions in the 
future. That is, we see that regional campuses attract a student body 
primarily from the same and adjacent counties. Therefore, as more public 
institutions are added, we would expect enrollment in these new institutions 
to come primarily from the local area. A large portion of county under- 
graduates will attend he nearest institution, with the highest percentage 
attending institutions with large program offerings. The percentage of 
youths who can fill their needs locally will be highest for the state 
universities, then for the regional campuses with four-year degrees, and 
then for the two-year institutions or institutions with limited offerings 
(such as vocational schools). Likewise, the percentage of Indiana under- 
graduates who will be attracted from counties other than the same or adjacent 
counties will be highest for the state universities and lowest for schools 
with limited offerings. 

For example, we estimated the enrollments in the regional campuses 
under the present system (no additional public institutions except vocational) 
by dividing the regional campuses into two categories. Three regional campuses 
are expected to offer extensive programs and to begin to attract local 
youths as do the state universities. These three campuses, which will be located 
in the three largest counties in 1985 (Marion, Lake, and Allen), are assumed 
to enroll 70 percent of the county undergraduates, 25-40 percent of the 
undergraduates from adjacent counties, and 20 percent additional enrollment 
from outside the local area. The other regional campuses, which will all 
be offering a number of four-year degrees by 1985, will be composed of 
50 percent of the county undergraduates, 15-25 percent of the undergraduates 
from adjacent counties, and an additional 20 percent enrollment from outside 

the local area. 

O 
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On the other hand, one of our projections assumes that 20 two-year 
institutions might be located in specific counties throughout the state. 
Because of the extensive institutional alternatives, no enrollment is 
assumed to come from outside the county and adjacent counties. In counties 
without another public institution, however, enrollment in the two-year 
institutions is assumed to be 35 percent of the undergraduates who would 
have been enrolled somewhere in Indiana under the present system plus an 
increase of 20 percent in the undergr r 'dates from the county because of 
the local presence of the institution and its lower admission standards. 

The methodology of our projections will be discussed in a following 
section. Several different systems are assumed for speculative purposes, 
but all the projections are based on the size of the local market and the 
extent to which the program offerings of a particular type of institution 
will be sufficient to attract a large portion of this market. In order 
to develop projections, similar institutions must be considered comparable 
in their ability to serve local needs. Differences in local demand for 
education are taken into account by projecting the 1967 county portion of 
total state demand* 

Because the regional campuses in their present form are a relatively 
new part of the public system of higher education and appear to be the 
target for extensive growth in the future, a projection of past enrollment 
trends would not offer as reasonable a prediction as would a look at the 
local market. However, Table 27 gives an indication of the growth in 
attendance at regional campuses from the counties with a regional campus. 

These data are taken from the 1960 and 1968 student censuses and indicate 




the percentage of freshmen from each county attending a regional campus as 
opposed to attending a main campus or private institution within the state 
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TABLE 27 

Percentage Attendance at Regional Campus 
in Counties with Regional Campus 



% Freshmen Attending Freshman Participation 



Area 


Regional Campus* 


Rate- 


-Rank*f 




I960 


1968 


1960 


1968 


Total state 


24.9% 


33.4% 






Allen County 


50.4 


65.5 


9 


2 


Howard County 


43.3 


58.7 


3 


4 


Clark County 


62.5 


72.1 


68 


2 b 


Floyd County 


62.8 


64.2 


18 


15 


Vanderburgh County 


1.1 


30.9 


19 


21 


Marion County 


33.8 


43.9 


1 


3 


St. Joseph County 


38.8 


46.9 


8 


10 


Lake County 


56.4 


52.7 


5 


18 


La Porte County 


29.8 


46.3 


26 


29 



^Percentage of county freshmen in Indiana attending regional campuses versus 
a private institution or state university in Indiana. 

4-The participation rate is the ratio of Indiana freshmen from one county in 
Indiana institutions to estimated high school graduates from that county* Rank 
indicates tjie rank among 92 counties of the state, and number one represents 
the highest participation* 

SOURCE: Report of the 1968 Freshman Student Census, Table X (see Appendix A). 
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The percentage of county freshmen who attend a regional campus has increased 
in all counties with a regional campus except Lake County* The Evansville 
regional campus, started in 1967 by Indiana State University, had enrolled 
almost 31 percent of the county freshmen by 196 8 „ Understandably, Vander- 
burgh County, with the Evansville campus in operation for only one year, 
had the lowest percentage of regional campus enrollment, and it was the 
only county of the nine counties that had a rate lower than the state 
average of 33.4 percent* Clark and. Floyd counties, representing Indiana 
University Southeast, were especially high, with 72 percent and 64 percent 
of the county freshmen enrolled at a regional campus. Most of the counties 
have improved their ra^KS according to freshman to high school graduates 
since 1960. 

POSSIBLE LOCATIONS FOR ADDITIONAL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

In order to forecast the impact of regional demand on undergraduate enroll- 
ment, some assumptions must be made about the future system of higher 
educational institutions in Indiana. We have seen the pattern of enrollment 
by local students in local campuses. However, local enrollment depends on 
the type of local institution, tuition, costs, admission standards, and 
many other factors. Although we will not vary all of these characteristics, 
we will attempt some estimates of the impact of additional public institu- 
tions on the present system. 

In order to make such an estimate, however, we must also estimate the 
number and location of possible future institutions. New academic institu- 
tions presumably will be proposed as a means of serving the demand for 
local education because the quality, diversity, and quantity of institutions 
in the state are by any other standard quite ample. Therefore, since the 
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institutions will be organized to serve local needs , the enrollment impact 
will depend on the specific locations, number, and offerings of the new 
public institutions. 

Furthermore, in order for new institutions to offer even moderately 
extensive program options and maintain reasonable quality and cost standards, 
a certain minimum number of potential students must be achieved. Although 
we will not explicitly determine this minimum, we will examine only large 
population centers as potential locations because of this restriction. 

In fact, the enrollment projections might indicate that some of these 
locations lack sufficient potential for enrollment. 

Private institutions are not included in this discussion because it 
is assumed that, although several of Indiana’s private institutions of 
higher education serve a large local market, the institutions to be estab- 
lished in the future will undoubtedly be public. Private institutions 
are taken into consideration in estimating a community’s potential to 
support an additional institution and in estimating the size of local 
enrollment, but no new private institutions are hypothesized. 

It should be stressed chat this discussion is presented for the purpose 
of estimating potential enrollment. Specific locations must be assumed; 
they will be determined on a logical basis in order to assure the most 
realistic forecasts possible. Nonetheless, the list of potential locations 
for public institutions should not be taken as recommended locations nor 
should any priorities be implied. In fact, additional institutions in any 
location should not be recommended without considering the alternative 
educational policies and their implications. For example, increases in 
the number of institutions necessarily affect the resources available for 
the expansion of the existing institutions. 
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Because the primary market for enrollment in institutions geared to 
the local market is the city, we began our search for potential locations 
by examining the 25 Indiana cities with over 20,000 population (see Table 
15). As indicated previously, only one of these cities is over 30 miles 
commuting distance (but not more than 40 miles) from a public university 
or regional campus. However, since city residents do not constitute the entire 
market, we also examined all counties with over 40,000 population (see 
Figure 3). In addition, we checked the counties with 1,000 or more 
residents who were undergraduates in Indiana institutions in 1967-68* 

All counties with 1,000 undergraduates fulfill the other two pop- 
ulation criteria* Further, the locations chosen include all counties 
with over 3,000 students in grades 9-12 in 1967-68 (Table 29), and 

these counties have the population base and the age group population 

12 

necessary to provide a rarket for higher education* (Table 29 

lists the 20 indicated locations for additional public institutions 

of higher education and summarizes the criteria used to select these 

locations for purposes of estimating enrollment effects of alternate 

structures of higher education in Indiana.} 

Lake and Marion counties included 25.7 percent of the 1967 total state 

population, and almost 31 percent of the state’s population lived in Lake, 

13 

Marion, or Allen counties. All three counties are served by regional 
campuses of both Indiana University and Purdue University. The programs of 
these regional campuses are extensive and expanding, and we assume that the 

12 

Similar criteria are discussed by Glenn D. Williams, "Toward More 
Effective Junior College Districts, " Junior College Journal .' Vol . 31 
(February, 1961), pp. 305-6. 

^Es timated s July 1, 1967, by the Indiana State Board of Health. 
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TABLE 28 

Indiana Counties with Over 2,000 High School 
Students in Grades 9-12 in 1967-68 



County (Ranked 


High School 


County Popu- 


by Enrollment) 


Enrollment 


lation 1965 


Marion 


43,910 


778,580 


Lake 


27,325 


560,530 


St. Joseph 


15,810 


252,875 


Allen 


14,457 


257,382 


Vanderburgh 


10,008 


175,236 


Madison 


8,970 


136,815 


Delaware 


8,169 


122,042 


Elkhart 


8,004 


119,041 


LaPorte 


7,482 


103,816 


Vigo 


6 ,400 


109,648 


Howard 


5,509 


78,069 


Porter 


5,474 


76,611 


Tippecanoe 


5,236 


99,686 


Wayne 


5,208 


76 ^08 


Grant 


4,896 


83,459 


Clark 


4,627 


69,932 


Johnson 


3,852 


57,254 


Monroe 


3,802 


65,192 


Bartholomew 


3,796 


55,218 


Floyd 


3,640 


54,369 


Hamilton 


3,527 


47.827 


Hendricks 


3,472 


53,609 


Kosciusko 


3,464 


44,716 


Henry 


3,421 


49,902 


Morgan 


2,907 


40,544 


Marshall 


2,891 


33,463 


Miami 


2,866 


41,102 


Cass 


2,673 


41,-89 


Lawrence 


2,630 


36,947 


Shelby 


2,478 


37,204 


Knox 


2,397 


40 , 133 


Wabash 


2,365 


34,540 


Jackson 


2,311 


31,.:53 


Montgomery 


2.281 


33,630 


Clint jn 


2,236 


30,729 


Huntington 


2,159 


34,950 


Hancock 


2,147 


30 ,354 


De Kalb 


2,145 


29,172 


Dubois 


2,060 


29,095 


Gibson 


2,032 


29,081 


Randolph 


2,030 


28,681 


Noble 


2,019 


29 ,616 


Adn^s 


2,009 


25,253 



SOURCE: Report of Statistical Information for Indiana 

Scho ol Corporations School Year 1967-63 (Indianapolis: 
Divisions of School Finance, Educational Information 
and Research, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion) . 
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TABLE 29 

Possible Locations for Two-Year Institutions 
of Higher Education in Indiana 
and Criteria Used to Establish List 



A. Cities with a Public Institution in 1969 (Main or Regional Campus) 

Criteria: city wi :h population of 40,000 or over; over 600 

undergraduates from county attended out of county 
in 1967-68; present public institution In county 

(1) Cities (and their counties) with IVTC school (or DGTS) 
in 1968 

Indianapolis (Marion) — IVTC 

South Bend-Mishawaka (St.. Joseph) — IVTC 

Evansville (Vanderburgh) — IVTC 

Michigan City (LaPorte) — IVTC 

Kokomo (Howard) — IVTC 

Richmond (Wayne) — IVTC 

Lafayette (Tippecanoe) — IVTC 

Fort Wayne (Allen) — DGTS, Indiana University 

(2) Cities (and their county) with no IVTC school in 1968 

Gary-Hairanond-East Chicago (Lake) 



B. Cities with No Public Institution in 1969 

Criteria: city with population 20,000 or over; or county with 

over 1,000 undergraduates in 1967-68; or county with 
population 40,000 or over; all with over 3,000 
1967-68 high school students; at least 600 under- 
graduates not attending local private institutions; 
no present public institution 

(1) Cities (and their counties) with IVTC school in 1968 

Columbus (Bartholomew) — IVTC 

(2) Cities (and their counties) with no IVTC school in 1968 

Anderson (Madison) 

Elkhart (Elkhart) 

Marion (Grant) 

Logansport (Cass) 

New Castle (Henry) 

Valparaiso (Porter) 

Warsaw (Kosciusko) 

Noblesville (Hamilton) 

Plainfield (Hendricks) 

Franklin (Johnson) 
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institutions 1 combined sizes and offerings in each county will have expanded 
significantly by 1985. It may be that by 1985 each county will have 
developed an independent public university out of the various regional 
campuses. Despite the existence of such institutions, however, we assume 
that the counties and the surrounding metropolitan areas could also support 
a two-year institution of higher education and vocational studies, which 
would be combined partly or entirely with the two-year institution. 

Other cities with a population of over 40,000 are also assumed to have the 
necessary student potential to support a two-year institution, even if a 
different type of public institution of higher education is located in the 
city. One restriction to this assumption, however, is that at least 600 
of the college undergraduates from a county in 1967-68 must have attended 
college in Indiana outside that county. This criterion excludes, for example, 
the counties containing Bloomington, Muncie, and Terre Haute, and is a 
measure of the potential student body not already attending either public 
or private institutions within the county. 

There are nine counties that meet the necessary size criteria and that 
had public institutions of higher education in 1969. Seven of these counties 
had an operating IVTC school as well as a public campus. Allen County 
was served by the Indiana University Division of General and Technical 
Studies, which also offers vocational training. In addition, IVTC cour- 
ses were offered in Lake County, and plans were made for expansion. These 
counties, then, might support a two-year college that provided programs and 
offerings different from those found at the already existing academic institu- 
tions. New public institutions would possibly result from expanding or combining 
present vocational offerings. However, the large counties probably could provide 
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adequate student support for a four-year regional campus, a two-year college 
including some vocational and technical training, and specialized vocational 
schools as well. 

A final comment should be made about the cities ir this group of nine 
counties. South Bend-Mishawaka in St. Joseph County and Gary -Hammond -East 
Chicago in Lake County are counted only once as a potential location 
although each of the cities mentioned is large (only Mishawaka, with a 
1967 population of 35,600, has less thai 40,000 residents). In both counties 
the cities mentioned are located very close to each other and form a common 
market. Lake County encloses an urban band that includes not only Gary- 
Hammond-East Chicago but several other corporate boundaries. As our pro- 
jections are necessarily based on county statistics, we assume that only 
one institution of any one type would be located within a county. As we 
will see in System 5 (which assumes the addition of 20 two-year public 
institutions in the state) Lake County has a much higher projected enrollment 
than any county except Marion. No doubt, if the smaller campuses are 
feasible from a cost standpoint. Lake and Marion counties could each support 
more than one two-year institution; such instil ♦’ions could be geographi- 
cally separated for maximum student support. Presumably, institutions of 
different types (for example, a regional campus and a two-year institution) 
would also be geographically separated within the urban bands in order to 
expand student opportunity as much as possible. 

Table 29 also lists 11 cities in counties that might support a two- 
year institution. Since this second group of counties now has no public 
institution, either a regional campus or a separate institution could be 
added. In developing the list of 11 counties, we again considered only 
counties with at least 600 undergraduates in 1967-68 enrolled outside the 
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county; that is, not enrolled in private institutions in the county. These 
locations were chosen either because the county population was over 40,000 
or included a city ovar 20,000, Of this group, only Columbus in Bartholomew 
County had an IVTC facility in 1968. All 11 counties had over 3,000 high 
school students (grades 9-12) in 1967. 

The counties with populations over 40,000 but with no city over 
20,000 present a special situation. For example, in 1967 Porter County had 
two cities near 20,000 (Portage with 19,300 and Valparaiso with 17,500). 

The county, with 1,498 undergraduates in 1967-68, is a potential market; 
in addition, the county demonstrated a high rate of college participation 
among the 18-21-year-old group. Kosciusko County had 877 undergraduates 
in 1967-68, with more than 600 attending schools out of the county; how- 
ever, its largest city (Warsaw) had a 1967 population of only 8,400. 

Hamilton, Hendricks, and Johnson counties all had nearly 1,000 undergrade 
ates In 1967-68. Their major cities, Noblesville (8,500), Plainfield 
(6,500), and Franklin (11 ,800) , respectively, are all located a short distance 
from Indianapolis on major highways, and all of these counties are part 
of the Indianapolis SMSA. This lack of major population center, along with 
proximity and dependence upon the Indianapolis econor ', presents a problem 
even for a hypothetical educational system. However, a major metropolitan 
area such as the Indianapolis SMSA can probably support several geographically 
dispersed two-year colleges, and we will assume that these three counties 
(in addition to Indianapolis) will be appropriate locations for schools in 
the SMSA. 14 



14 The importance of the multicampus junior college in a metropolitan area 
is apparent in Chicago. With eight campuses of the junior college system in 
operation in 1964, it was reported that "recent enrollment studies . . . show 
clearly that even with present pressures on city residents for more education, 
effective accessibility of the Chicago City Junior College to city residents 
depends heavily upon physical proximity of the campuses." "Multi- Camp us , 
Chicago," Junior College Journal , Vol. 35 (October, 1964). 
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FIGURE 3 



1967 Population of Indiana Counties 
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FIGURE 4 



County Location of Public Institutions of Higher Education and 
Hypothetical Locations for Additional Institutions 
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The 20 possible locations for new two-year institutions are shown in 
Figure 4. Just as the state’s population is concentrated in certain areas 
(see Figure 3), so are the public institutions of higher education in this 
hypothetical system. New hypothetical institutions axe especially concen- 
trated in the northern counties and around Marion and Delaware counties. 

As a result of this geographical concentration, the new institutions might 
begin to draw some of the enrollment that would have otherwise gone to a 
nearby campus. Each new campus also has its unique local market, and 
actual location of a campus would have to be determined by an analysis of 
the cost feasibility of serving a particular size of local market. However, 
since the two-year public institutions have enrollment drawing power from 
a relatively limited area, two-year institutions in sparsely populated 
areas probably would not be feasible from a cost standpoint, considering 
the alternatives presently available to students. 

Further examination of this hypothetical structure of higher education 
(Figure 4) suggests that very few youths would be geographically isolated 
from higher education opportunities. In fact, as already discussed, a large 
portion of the population in 1969 was located within commuting distance of 
a public campus. With the addition of 20 two-year institutions, 26 counties 
would have a public institution of higher education (not include ag vocational 
schools) , and these 26 counties incorporate 71 percent of the 1967 state 
population. With the new institutions, only 22 counties in the state would 
not be located adjacent to a county with a two-year institution or have 
such an institution within their boundaries. Of these 22, 7 are situated 
adjacent to a state university, and another 4 are adjacent to regional 
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campuses. Of the remaining 11, Steuben County, in which Tri-State College is 
located, is by itself in the northeast corner of the state. The other re- 
maining ten counties are bunched in two groups. Franklin, Dearborn, 

Ohio, Switzerland, and Ripley counties, located near Cincinnati, 
are not located adjacent to a public academic institution. Orange, 

Crawford, Perry, Spencer, and Dubois counties, located near the southern 
border, do not touch any county with a public institution of higher educa- 
tion. The 1967 population of 91,400 for the last five counties might 
suggest another area market for a public institution of higher education. 

(If enrollment in postsecondary vocational studies were 10 percent of 
the 18-21 age group, as estimate.; :or the state by 1985, these counties 
would have 758 students for one or more vocational schools by 1985.) 

However, there were only a total of 1,517 undergraduates from these five 
counties in the 1967-68 school year. 

It is obvious that 1985 county populations may vary significantly 
from the present populations. The plans for future locations that are 
based on population density should recognize that some counties are gainirg 
in population and some are losing. However, to some extent, this problem 
is minimized because of the large number of counties already containing 
public institutions. If population trends change significantly, the 
increased enrollment that may ensue will result in the expansion of 
nearby campuses, and additional campuses will not necessarily be required. 

Tables 30 and 31 present some detailed estimates of the 1985 
Indiana population, which are based on a comprehensive population fore- 
cast done by Indiana University's bureau of Business Research in 1966. 

Table 30 shows 32 Indiana counties that are projected to have a popula- 
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t ion of over 40,000 by 1985. The only county with a public institution 
of higher education that is not expected to have a population of over 

40,000 by 1985 is Knox County, where Vincennes University is located 
(according to Series C projections, Knox County population in 1985 would 
be 32,965, declining from 40,133 in 1965). 

On the other hand* seven of the counties with a population of over 

40.000 are not assumed to have a public institution by 1985. Of these seven 
counties (Hancock, Huntington, Miami, Montgomery, Morgan, Shelby, and Wabash) , 
only Miami and Morgan counties had a population greater than 40,000 in 1965, 
and all are among the lowest population group shown in Table 30. The only 
one of these 'even counties es-timated to have a population greater than 

55.000 by 1985 is Morgan County, where a large portion of the students 
attend Indiana University in adjacent Monroe County. (Under the assumption 
of 20 new two-year colleges, in 1985 Morgan County will also be adjacent 

to the two-year colleges in Hendricks and Johnson counties and the regional 
university in Marion County.) All except Wabash were adjacent to a county 
V7ith a state university or regional campus in 1969. 

It would appear from Table 30 that no major change in order ranking 
of popt Nation is projected between 1965 and 1985. Those counties that 



The projections were developed in terms of three different sets of 
assumptions (Series A, B, and C) . For each county, the researchers presented 
a judgment; of the "most appropriate series” or a range between two. Since 
Table 29 lists the most appropriate series projection or the largest estimate 
of a range, no comparison with a single projection for state population is 
appropriate. See Bureau of Business Research, Graduate School of Business, 
Indiana University, Indiana Population Projections 1965-198 5 (Research 
Report he, 3; Bloomington, Ind. : September, 1966), The series assumption? 

are as follows: Series A — slightly declining mortality to 1985, a substantial 

drop in fertility to 1985, no net migration. Series B — slightly declining 
mortality to 1985, ~ slight decline in fertility to 1985, 1950-60 net migration 
rates will continue to 1985. Series C — slightly declining mortality to 1985, 
a substiintial drop in fertility to 1985, 1950-60 net migration rates will 
continue to 1985. 
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gain in rank order by this projection method (for example. Porter, Vigo, 
Hendricks, and Johnson), however, are typically those in metropolitan areas. 
Table 31 gives more detail about these SMSA's. 

Table 31 presents the 11 SMSA 1 :; identified by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget in 1969 and the 5 additional counties that may qualify by 1985 if 
their central cities obtain a population of over 50,000. For example, 

Elkhart County, one of the potential SMSA's, may become the sixth largest 
in the state by 1985, with a rapid population growth of 65.6 percent during 
the 1965-85 period. The Indianapolis SMS A, which includes eight counties, 
is projected to show the highest rate of increase in population (almost 80 
percent) during these years. If Elkhart (Elkhart County) and Michigan City 
(LaPorte County) become SMSA's, the six-county northern urban band that also 
includes the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago SMSA and the South Bend SMS A would 
have a 1985 peculation of 1,681,000, as compared to 1,922,000 for 
the Indianapolis SMSA. Total 1985 population in the state's SMSA's by 
1985 could be as high as 5,486,000; total state population estimates range 
from 6,268,000 to 7,948,000. 

The metropolitan areas, then, are projected to grow rapidly and to 
include a major portion of the state T s population. Our projections of 
enrollment in regional institutions of higher education are based on an assump- 
tion that the same percentage oi total ndergraduates will come from each 
county in 1985 as did in 1967. This could lead to underestimating the 
enrollment impact in the rapidly growing metropolitan counties, but the 
fact that these counties also represented a major portion of the 1967 pop- 
ulation means that the increase in percentage of total students from metro- 
politan areas should not be large. The three counties with the largest 
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TABLE 30 



32 Indiana Counties over 40,000 Population in 1985 
by Most Appropriate Projection Series* 





1985 




1975 




1965 




Counties 


Pop. 


Rank 




Rank 


PO£. 


Rank 


Allen 


402,337 


3 


317,742 


3 


257,382 


3 


Bartholomew 


97,189 


19 


72,529 


20 


55,218 


19 


Cass 


44.624 


29 


42,810 


28 


41,489 


25 


Clark 


107,044 


17 


86,525 


17 


69,932 


16 


Delaware 


174,273 


10 


146,226 


8 


122,042 


7 


Elkhart 


197, J 60 


7 


151,451 


7 


119 ,041 


8 


Floyd 


67,226 


23 


60,262 


22 


54,369 


20 


Grant 


124,564 


15 


100,888 


13 


83,459 


12 


Hamilton 


99,553 


18 


68,217 


21 


47,827 


23 


Hancock 


53,383 


28 


39,736 


29 


30,354 


32 


Hendricks 


170,099 


11 


93,964 


16 


53,609 


21 


Henry 


54,523 


26 


52,125 


25 


49,90.2 


22 


Howard 


124,667 


14 


97,866 


15 


78,069 


13 


Huntington 


41,445 


32 


37,734 


31 


34,950 


29 


Johnson 


180,718 


9 


99,763 


14 


57,254 


18 


Kosciusko 


66,685 


24 


54,5.23 


24 


44,716 


24 


Lake 


753,742 


2 


648,243 


2 


560,530 


2 


LaPorte 


147,891 


13 


123,116 


11 


103,816 


10 .. 


Madison 


189,661 


8 


161,286 


6 


136,815 


6 


Marion 


1,244,041 


1 


973,424 


1 


778,580 


1 


Miami 


55 ,005 


25 


47,319 


26 


41,102 


26 


Monroe 


93,022 


20 


78,963 


19 


65,192 


17 


Montgomery 


42,460 


30 


37,410 


32 


33,630 


31 


Morgan 


84,744 


22 


58,021 


23 


40,544 


27 


Porter 


211,409 


6 


125,039 


10 


76,611 


14 


St. Joseph 


331,604 


4 


287,393 


4 


252,875 


4 


Shelby 


53,865 


27 


44,297 


27 


37,204 


28 


Tippecanoe 


156,111 


12 


125,632 


9 


99,686 


11 


Vanderburgh 


212,609 


5 


192,602 


5 


175,236 


5 


Vigo 


112,860 


16 


111,122 


12 


109,648 


9 


Wab ash 


42,189 


31 


38,248 


30 


34,540 


30 


Wayne 


86,772 


21 


80,914 


18 


76,008 


15 


Total 


5,823,115 




4,655,372 




3,821,630 





*"Most appropriate series” is derived from a qualitative judgment of 
the researchers regarding the most reasonable of three quantitative projec- 
tions for each county. Where a range was referred to as ”most appropriate," 
this table lists the highest figure in the range. Comparison with state 
totals by each set of assumptions is not appropriate. 

SOURCE: Bureau of Business Research, Graduate School of Business, Indiana 

University, Indiana Population Projections 1965-85 (Research Report. No* 3; 
Bloomington, Ind. : September, 1966). 
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TABLE 31 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in Indiana, 1965 and 1985 Population 

% 1967 Indiana 





Population* 


1965-85 


Undergraduates 


SMSA 


1965 


1985 


% Increase 


from County* 


Indianapolis 


Boone 


28.9 


35.3 


22.1% 


.42% 


Hamilton 


47.8 


99.6 


108.2 


.72 


Hancock 


30.4 


53.4 


75.9 


.41 


Hendricks 


53.6 


170.1 


217.3 


.73 


Johnson 


57.3 


180.7 


215.6 


.68 


Marion 


778.6 


1,244.0 


59.8 


12.41 


Morgan 


40.5 


84.7 


109.0 


.41 


Shelby 


37.2 


53.9 


44.8 


.41 


Total 


1,074.3 


1,921.7 


78.9 


16.19 



Gary -Hammond- 
East Chicago 
Lake 


560.5 


753.7 


34.5 


8.17 


Porter 


76.6 


211.4 


176.0 


1.10 


Total 


637.1 


965.2 


51.5 


9.27 



Fort Wayne 


Allen 


257.4 


402.3 


56.3 


3.41 


South Bend 


Marshall 


33.5 


39.2 


17.2 


.49 


St. Joseph 


252.9 


331.6 


31.1 


3.79 


Total 


286.3 


370.8 


29.5 


4.28 


Evansville 


Vanderburgh 


175.2 


212.6 


21.3 


3.73 


Warrick 


24.3 


28.1 


15.6 


.33 


Total 


199.5 


240.7 


20.6 


4.06 


Elkhart-H- 

Elkhart 


119.0 


197.2 


65.6 


1.40 



0 




(continued) 
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TABLE 31 
(cont 1 d. ) 



% 1967 Indiana 



SMSA 


Population* 


1965-85 


Undergraduates 


1965 


1985 


% Increase 


from Gounty + 


Anderson 


Madison 


136.8 


190.0 


38.6% 


1.69% 


Muncie 


Delaware 


122.0 


174.3 


42.8 


1.70 


Terre Haute 
Clay 


24.0 


22.7 


-5.4 


.41 


Sullivan 


20.7 


17.1 


-17.0 


.30 


Vermillion 


16.7 


13.0 


-21.8 


.26 


Vigo 


109.4 


112.9 


2.9 


2.09 


Total 


171.0 


165.8 


-3.1 


3.06 


Lafayette 


Tippecanoe 


99.7 


156.1 


56.6 


1.61 


Michigan City -H- 


LaPorte 


103.8 


147.9 


42.5 


1.59 


Kokomo -H- 


Howard 


78.1 


124.7 


59.7 


1.07 


Marion -H- 


Grant 


S3. 5 


124.6 


49.3 


00 

cr> 

» 


Richmond ++ 


Union 


6.4 


6.3 


-0.6 


.07 


Wayne 


76.0 


86.8 


14.2 


1.02 


Total 


82.4 


93.1 


13.0 


1.09 



Partial SMSA's 


(Indiana counties only) 






Louisville 










Clark 


69.9 


107.0 


53.1 


.84 


Floyd 


54.4 


67.2 


23.6 


.60 


Total 


124.3 


174.3 


40.2 


1.44 


Cincinnati 










Dearborn 


30.4 


37.7 


24.1 


.24 


Total SMSA’s 


3,605.7 


5,485.9 


52.1 


53.08 




(continued) 
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TABLE 31 
(cont'd. ) 



^Population is projected by the Bureau of Business Research, Indiana 
University. "Most appropriate series" or highest estimate In an appropriate 
range is reported here for each county and cannot be compared with total 
state estimates. 

+ Undergraduates from county as a percent of total undergraduates in 
Indiana institutions of higher education, 1967-68. See Appendix G. A 
total of 72 percent of the 1967-68 undergraduates were from Indiana counties. 

-H* Potential SMSA areas, as estimated by "Survey of Current Buying Power, 11 
Sales Management (June 10, 1967). Areas are assumed to have a potential 
because the central city will attain a population of more than 50,000. 
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percentage increases (Porter, Hendricks, and Johnson) are all assumed to be 
potential locations of a two-year institution, and the presence of a new 
institution is assumed to increase percentage participation in college. 

FUTURE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIANA 

The easiest prediction about the future is that it will be something like 
the past. As for the structure of Indiana’s system of higher education, 
we can predict that it is "most likely" that the present structure will be 
maintained, with growth and shifts occurring within the present framework. 

This prediction is not unreasonable, for Indiana has a large and diverse 
group of public and private institutions of higher education, as well as 
the embryo of a postsecondary vocational training system. 

Within this present system, however, two sectors, the Indiana Vocational 
Technical College and the regional campuses, are relatively new; their 
growth and changes are difficult to predict on the basis of past trends. 

Much of the future of the Indiana Vocational Technical College, begun in 
1963, has yet to be determined by policy and budget decisions. In addition, 
the regional campuses of the state universities are in the process of develop- 
ing into 4-year degree granting institutions; previously they offered only 
2-year transfer courses and a limited number of degrees on some campuses. 
Through its allocation of funds the 1969 General Assembly also indicated 
an interest in the development of the regional campuses. 

If the present system continues, then, there will nevertheless be sig- 
nificant shifts in the portion of the total system devoted to 4-year regional 
campuses and vocational training. Furthermore, these are the institutions 
that a study of "regional demand for higher education" must be most concerned 
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with. For this reason, we will make projections for the regional institu- 
tions developed to serve the regional demands. This means that the projections 
do not concentrate on enrollments in state universities, but rather that they 
assume that the state universities enroll those public undergraduates not en- 
rolled in regional institutions. 

In the projections, we consider six different types of public insti- 
tutions. The specific characteristics of each are presented below. 



1. State universities (U) — multiprogram universities offering degrees 
through the Ph.D. ; includes Indiana University, Purdue University, 

Ball State University, and Indiana State University. 

2. Regional universities (R u ) --multiprogram, four-year campuses 

that resemble state universities in their ability to attract youths 
from surrounding areas; includes regional centers in Indianapolis, 

Fort Wayne, and Lake counties. 

3. Four-year regional campuses (Rf) --campuses with academic offer- 
ings less extensive than those of the universities, but with a 
diversity of degrees including the master's; may or may not be connected 
to state universities, but have similar admission standards; 

includes all present regional campuses of the state universities. 

4. Two-year regional campuses (R t ) — academic institutions offering 
transfer and terminal studies, sponsored by state universities, 
with same admission standards; in locations not served by any of 
the above. 

5. Two-year institutions (T) — institutions offering vocational train- 
ing in addition to transfer and terminal two-year academic programs, 
with lower admission standards than the universities; an alternate 
to two-year regional campuses; may be located in same city as 
other public academic institutions. 

6. Vocational and technical schools (V) — postsecondary vocational 
training, including Indiana Vocational Technical College; may be a 
supplement to two-year institutions with vocational training. 



These types of institutions vary primarily in the size of their under- 
takings; they also serve different size markets. The definitions are not 
exhaustive, and no inherent advantages other than specified should be 
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implied. For example, "community service" of f erings— of ten claimed as the 
advantage of a special type of institution— might, in fact, be undertaken 
successfully by any of the institutional types described. Likewise, evening 
and part-time programs could be undertaken by all. 

Jurisdiction over the various campuses would seem to have little 
effect on the size of the student body attracted, and we have attempted to 
define the institutional types in such a way that jurisdictional changes 
would have little effect on the projections. The development of the regional 
universities in Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, and Lake County is assumed to 
be the result of a significant increase in program offerings in these locations. 
Such expansion could represent either the combined efforts of the Purdue 
University and Indiana University campuses in these locations or those of a 
single institution. (In fact, plans to unify the campuses of Indiana Univer- 
sity and Purdue University in Indianapolis are already well under way.) 

The fourty ear regional campuses, representing all present regional 
campuses except the three just mentioned, are also assumed to expand signi- 
ficantly. Whether or not they are under the jurisdiction of the state 
universities would seem to make little difference in total student demand 
unless significant changes were made in tuition or admission standards. In 
order to make meaningful projections, it must also be assumed that admission 
standards would be similar, regardless of jurisdiction. Similarly, the 
two-year regional campuses in new locations might also be independent, but 
constant admission standards must be assumed in order to make consistent 
projections. If these assumptions prove to be unrealistic, the enrollment 
projections will have to be modified. 
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It should be noted that the difference between the two-year regional 
campuses and the two-year institutions is attributed to the inclusion of 
a portion of vocational studies in the curriculum and the lower admission 
standards found in the two-year institutions. The two-year institutions are 
similar to junior colleges or community colleges, but they are called two- 
year institutions in this report so that the content and not the label may 
be examined. In fact, these institutions might be administered by 
the state universities, such as Indiana University’s Division of General 
and Technical Studies. 

In addition, vocational and technical postsecondary schools differ from 
the two-year institutions in that they offer no (or limited) academic 
courses. However, although the two types of two-year institutions appear 
to be mutually exclusive alternatives, given the limited number of poten- 
tial locations, it is assumed that vocational schools may coexist with 
two-year campuses or may satisfy smaller geographic markets that could not 
support two-year academic institutions. 

Obviously, there are some differences in community and student prefer- 
ences for a a additional public institution. The various types of institutions 
also vary in program emphasis and in cost of administration. However, we 
have attempted to define some general types, and we argue that the major 

differences in enrollment are the result of different policies regarding 

16 

admission standards, student costs, and size of offerings. Our hypothetical 



1 6 

No doubt some differences in enrollment would result from various alter - 
ante systems. For example, connection with a major university gives region- 
al campus students the advantage of that university’s prestige and helps to ease 
the transfer of credits. On the other hand, one study by Leland L. Medsker 
showed larger percentages of local students attending junior colleges than 
"extension centers," presumably because of closer community ties and less tend- 
ency to be awed by the stature and detachment of the institution. The sample 
used in that study, however, was quite small and, as we have seen, it is diffi- 
cult to generalize from one educational system to another. Leland L. Medsker 
and James W. Trent, "The Influence of Different Types of Public Higher Institu- 
tions on College Attendance from Varying Socioeconomic and Ability Levels" 

rn 9^* rkele y : Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of California, 

LtyllJS). 
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systems include only variations in size of institution and admission policies. 
(The effect of variations in tuition costs are discussed elsewhere in the 
comprehensive study, although variations in number of institutions in the 
state relate to nontuition costs of students.) If the admission standards 

of future institutions vary greatly from those assumed in our projections, 

17 

major enrollment changes might result. This factor should be kept in mind 
in analyzing our projections. 



17 

'For example, if the four-year regional campuses had lower standards 
than the universities, they might attract many of the students whom we 
assumed would attend the two-year institutions because of their lower standards. 
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V. UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR 1985 



Having established potential locations for additional public institutions 
and defined some general types of institutions that could be added to the 
public system of higher education, we can now present some projections for 
undergraduate enrollment in 1985. Five alternate systems are presented 
for purposes of comparison. The systems are summarized in Table 32 and 
are presented in more detail in Tables 33-38, which appear at the end of 
this chapter. 

As discussed previously, our estimate of the most likely system by 
1985 is System 1. System 1, which provides for an extension of the present 
system, anticipates the expansion of postsecondary vocational education 
and continued development of the existing regional campuses. This system 
also projects that regional universities will develop in Indianapolis, 

Lake County , and Fort Wayne and that the other regional campuses will 
offer more complete programs and four-year degrees by 1985. The other 
systems are presented for comparison purposes and can be used in a variety 
of ways. They indicate how tindergraduate enrollments in present institu- 
tions will be affected by the addition of new public institutions to the 
system. They also indicate the potential market for two-year institutions 
of higher education, as have been suggested frequently to the voters and 
legislative decision makers of Indiana. In addition, these systems estimate 
the number of additional students that might be served by additional insti- 
tutions (although our knowledge on this point is limited). And, finally, 
they present a base for evaluating policies (such as determining budget 
requirements) that would be created if the system of higher education in 
Indiana were expanded into new geographical areas. No estimate of the 
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feasibility of the various systems is attempted here, although the informa- 
tion is presented in such a way that it should aid in an evaluation of 
feasibility. 



PRELIMINARY ASSUMPTIONS 



All projections are based upon the assumption that the total undergraduate 
enrollment in public and private institutions of higher education in 
Indiana will be 225,000 by 1985. This figure is higher than the highest 
total of 217,243 projected by Parkhurst and Suddarth, but it has been 
coordinated with later enrollment estimates in the "program demand" portion 
of this comprehensive study. ^ This total enrollment does not include post- 
secondary vocational education, but it does include both in-state and out- 

of-state students in Indiana colleges. It is an estimate of the number 

2 

of students in 1985, not the full-time equivalents. 

Total enrollment is projected for each of the counties in Appendix G, 
and it is based on the assumption that the same percentage of total under- 
graduates will come from each county in 1985 as in 1967. Since the multiple 
influences on cour ty college participation rates are difficult to quantify P 
this assumption allows for a projection of similar influences into 1985 
without quantifying them. Only if a new institution is located in the 
county or the admission standards are significantly lowered is the basic 
enrollment expected to change (as will be shown in later projections). The 

*See Parkhurst and Suddarth, "Enrollment Projections," p. 31, 

^This is also consistent with other parts of the total study. Although 
it would be valuable to estimate an increase in the portion of full-time 
students on regional campuses, this report does not make such an explicit 
estimate. For an estimate of Indiana University regional campus full-time 
students, see Appendix F. 
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basic enrollment figure for each county is used in all the projections and 
should be adjusted if total undergraduate enrollment projections are signi- 
ficantly different from 225,000. 

Projecting enrollment from county percentages of the total also 
assumes that enrollment by out-of-state students in Indiana colleges will 
be constant. This means that 162,096 (72 percent of the 1985 total of 
225,000 undergraduate enrollment) are Indiana residents frpm the 92 counties. 

Several other assumptions are made for the total system. Enrollment 
in the state universities (main campuses) and Vincennes University is de- 
fined as the public enrollment that remains after the emrollment in the 

3 

regional institutions is subtracted from total public enrollment. For 

this purpose, total public enrollment is estimated at 153,000, or 68 percent of 

the total--only slightly higher than the relationship that existed in 

1967. Finally, vocational postsecondary students are defined as 10 percent of 

the 18-21 age group, or about 37,000 by 1985, 



SYSTEM 1 



System 1 is a projection of the present system, with all regional campuses 
of the state universities expanding into multiprograra, four-year degree 
granting institutions. Lake County, Indianapolis, and Fort Wayne regional 
campuses are assumed to become regional universities that will resemble 
the state universities in their ability to attract a large portion of the 
youths from the surrounding area. The system is summarized in Table 33. 

Under System 1, the regional campuses absorb almost 50 percent of the 
total public enrollment by 1985 (or 40 percent if vocational enrollment is 
included in the total for public enrollment). The regional universities (Ru) 



^Vincennes University is included in the public sector remain- 
ing after regional campuses are subtracted r.nd is therefore implicitly 
'O' .ned as a state university in the following discussion. 
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alone represent 27 percent of the total public enrollment (R-HJ) , and the 
state universities represent 40*7 percent. These new proportions are the 
result of a 27 percent growth in the state universities and a vastly larger 
228 percent growth in the regional campuses (the highest growth occurred 
in the four-year regional [Rf] campuses). The total public system (U + R) 
will increase 82 percent, and private institutions will grow 74 percent from 
1967 to 1985. 

With the fast growth in the public regional campuses, it is quite 
possible that the public sector of higher education will involve an even 
higher portion of the total state enrollment by 1985 than projected. If 
so, the result would be an increase in the enrollment projections fox the 
state universities and therefore a greater growth in undergraduate enrollment 
than the 27 percent shown in System 1. For example, if the public portion 
of undergraduate enrollments reached 70 percent by 1985, the growth in the 
public sector from 1967 to 1985 would be 87 percent, as compared to the 
63 percent increase In the private sector. This would mean a 34 percent 
growth for the state universities instead of the 27 percent indicated in 
System 1. On the other hand, for the public sector to reach an increase 
of 100 percent (52 percent for the state universities) , it would have to 
include 75 percent of the 225,000 undergraduates projected for 1985. 

Projections for R u and R^ result from the use of basic undergraduate 
enrollment projections in Appendix G. Since the regional universities will 
begin to resemble the state universities in their ability to attract local 
youths, they are projected to enroll 70 percent of the basic county enrollees 
(B) in their counties. It should be remembered that, as we noted in Table 
26, in 1967 the state universities enrolled an average of 80 percent local 
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youths (ranging from 70 percent to 90 percent). Likewise, Table 26 showed 
that the state universities attracted an average of 44 percent of the 
enrollees from adjacent counties. For 1985 the regional universities are 
projected to have a basic county enrollment of 25 percent from adjacent counties 
(A) for Lake County and Indianapolis and 40 percent for Fort Wayne. The 
higher figure for Fort Wayne acknowledges that the Fort Wayne campus had 
a higlier share of adjacent county students in 1967 (see Table 26) and that 
this area is relatively more isolated from alternate public institutions 
than are the other two areas* The regional universities will also enroll an addi- 
tional 20 percent of the county and adjacent- county students from a popu- 
lation outside this area. This figure is comparable to the 20 percent 

enrolled in regional campuses in 1967-68 from outside the county and the 

% 

adjacent-county area. Although expansion of the might mean that a 
larger portion of students would be attracted from outside the area, this 
conservative 20 percent estimate recognizes the fact that when students 

must travel a considerable distance, they have a large number of alternatives, 

/ 

including four state universities. 

The four-year regional campuses are projected to enroll 50 percent of 
the basic county enrollees in the county in which they are located. This 
compares to an average of 31.6 percent for 1967. Because the Indiana Uni- 
versity Southeast campus had already reached 45 percent home county enrollees 
by 1967 and because this area is relatively isolated from alternate educa- 
tional choices, 60 percent of the county enrollees are projected for this 
campus. Adjacent county enrollment for the Rf varies in recognition of 1967 
trends and alternatives available. Again, enrollment in the Southeast campus 
is high, with 25 percent of the adjacent county undergraduates attending that campus. 
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Adjacent-county enrollment at the Kokomo campus, the North Central campus 
at Westville, and the Eastern Indiana Center at Earlham is projected at 
15 percent, and the remaining campuses at 20 percent. The four -year regional 
campuses, like the regional universities, will receive an additional 20 percent 
enrollment from the population at large. ^ 

This system shows no increase in enrollment projections. That is, 
the projection of 225,000 students by 1985 is in itself a high enrollment, 
representing a 65 percent growth over the 1967-68 enrollment. It might be 
argued that this rapid growth in enrollment would not, in fact, be possible 
without the expansion of the regional campuses. Our projections will show 
enrollments greater than this 225,000 only if entirely nw institutions are 
located in the state. 

Projections in System 1 represent 162,000 Indiana residents who are 
undergraduates in the state plus 37,000 enrolled in public vocational 
training schools. This total of 199,000 Indiana students will represent 
54 percent of the 18-21 age group in 1985. This percentage might be raised 
to 62 percent if It is assumed that 20 percent of the number of resident 
undergraduates are enrolled as undergraduates out of state (a figure similar 
to that developed in the 1958 and 1963 national migration studies). 

By way of comparison, 1967 Indiana underrraduates in Indiana institu- 
tions of higher education represented 28 percent of the 18-21 age group. If 



^Vincennes University is the only public two-year campus in the state, 
and its enrollment is included in the total for U, the state universities. 
Although enrollment is not specifically projected, estimates based on a 
method similar to System 3 for two-year Institutions suggest a 1985 enroll- 
ment of 1,321. (This is 55 percent B, 10 percent A, and 5 percent county 
age group 18-21). This is a decline from the 1967 enrollment, and it is 
probable that no such decline will occur if Vincennes remains the only two- 
year public institution in the state. In fact, even with new institutions, 
Vincennes University could be expected to continue attracting students from 
throughout the state. 
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the undergraduate figure is raised by 20 percent (based on an estimate of 
Indiana students attending college out of state) and 2,216 public vocational 
students are added at the same time, it can be said that in 1967 about 34 
percent of the age group was enrolled. The 62 percent projected for 1985, 
then, is a significant increase. 

SYSTEM 2 

System 2 considers the addition of 11 two-year regional campuses (or 
independent two-year campuses with similar admission standards) in major 
population areas without a public institution of higher education. Projected 
undergraduate enrollment is quite conservative in that all enrollment is 
expected to come from the county in which the institution is located* The 
counties adjacent to the new locations in many cases are also adjacent to 
another public institution with more extensive offerings. It is assumed 
that the Rt will attract undergraduates from a limited area, although experi- 
ence might modify this assumption. 

Total enrollment for R t by 1985 is projected at a little over 10,000; 
2,227 of this total is an increase in basic enrollment that results from 
the presence or public institutions in areas where previously there were 
no such institutions. That is, R t enrollment is projected for each location 
to equal 35 percent of the basic county undergraduate enrollment (B) shown 
in Appendix G, plus 10 percent of this figure (because of an increase in 
county participation). The total is thus 45 percent B from the county in 
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which the R t is located 
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System 2 also projects reductions in other public institutions as 
the result of new two-year campuses. According to System 2, If the Rt 
is adjacent to a county with a four-year regional campus (Rf) , then three- 
fourths of the enrollment from the R t county assumed to be attending the 
Rf in System 1 is assumed to attend an R t instead. Reductions from the 
state universities are set at one-half of the enrollment in U from that 
county, and it is assumed that the adjacent county enrollment in U will 
be approximately the same in 1985 as in 1967. For example, the figures 
for Ball State University in 1967 were 76 percent from the same county and 
41 percent from adjacent counties. If an R t were established in a county 
adjacent to the one in which Ball State is located, then one-half of those 
who might have attended Ball State University from R t county (or 20 percent 
of B) would go to the R t instead. The percentage reduction from adjacent 
counties is less for state universities than for regional campuses be- 
cause of the more extensive offerings found at the University. 

After and U have been reduced by the above amounts, the remainder 
of the enrollment in R t (not including the basic increase) is assumed to 
come from the state universities at large. The result of these calcula- 
tions is shown in Table 34. Because three R t 's are located in counties 
adjacent to Ball State University, the greatest reduction is noted in that 
university (1,469 fewer undergraduates than there would have been without 
the R^-'s). The regional university at Indianapolis is also surrounded 
by three adjacent R t 1 s and it loses 956 undergraduates. 

Total reductions show that the state universities will lose 5,133 
undergraduates and the regional campuses (R u and Rf) will lose 2,658. 
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Total undergraduate enrollment in the regional campuses <R U , Rf, and R^) 
is 82,900, or 43 percent of the total public enrollment. This compares 
with the total figure of 40 percent found in System 1. 



SYSTEM 3 



System 3 involves the same locations for 11 new two-year institutions 
(T) , as does System 2. The difference between an R t and a T is that the 
T has lower admission standards and offers vocational studies. 

The undergraduate enrollment in T is 35 percent of the basic 1985 
undergraduate enrollment from the county (B) plus an increase of 20 per- 
cent B. The large increase results from the lower admission standards and 
the effect of the presence of a campus in the county. In this sytem ad- 
jacent counties are also affected because lower admission standards in 
T present alternatives not otherwise available. Therefore, a 10 percent 
increase in basic undergraduate enrollment from the adjacent counties (A) 
is projected for T.~* In addition, one-half of the vocational enrollment 
from the county, or 5 percent of the 18-21 age group, is assumed to 
attend T. 

The total enrollment in 11 T's in System 3 (summarized in Table 35) 
is 23,026, an average enrollment of almost 2,100# This total undergraduate 
enrollment includes an increase in basic enrollment of 12,212 and 3,023 
enrolled in vocational studies. Reductions are the same as those in Sys- 
tem 2. 

^No increase from an adjacent county is projected of that county also 
has a T; only 5 percent is projected if the county is adjacent to more 
than one T. 
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Vocational enrollment involves an average of 13 percent of the total 
enrollment for the 11 T's. However, the assumption that 5 percent of 
the county 18-21 age group will be enrolled in vocational education at 
two-year institutions may be too low. As we saw in Table 25, some of the 
IVTC schools operating in 1968 had an enrollment representing over 5 per- 
cent of the county age group. It is assumed in System 3 that a two-year 
institution (T) and a vocational school (V) might coexist in these 11 
counties and split the potential enrollment. However, in 1968 Bartholomew 
County was the only county of these 11 potential locations with an IVTC 
facility. 

If the assumptions of System 3 were modified to include 10 percent 
of the age group (6,046 total), then the vocational students would include 
23.3 percent of the T enrollment. This seems a reasonable estimate since 
counties with a T might be expected to have a higher than average number 
of vocational students as a percentage of this age group. On the other 
hand, if the two-year institutions were expected to be equally divided 
between academic and vocational students, approximately 20,000 vocational 
students would be required for these 11 schools. This total would require 
an enrollment of the 6,000 students who represent 10 percent of the 
county 18-21 age groups and the 14,000 additional students from adja- 
cent counties. Such a distribution seems unlikely in view of 
the local nature of demand for vocational studies. Therefore, the 11 new 
T j 3 could be expected to be dominated by academic studies of a transfer or 
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terraLnal nature. Potential vocational students outside the 11 T's (estimated 
between 31,000 and 34,000) would still need an extensive system of schools to 
serve their local needs. 



SYSTEM 4 



The new two-year institutions (T) in System 4 are located in three of 
the state's major cities that already have public regional campuses. 

Because of population size of the counties involved, these 3 T's have 
a higher projected enrollment than the 11 T's in counties without public 
institutions (32,100 versus 23,000). The three cities chosen for illus- 
trative purposes are Indianapolis, Gary, and South Bend. Table 36 sum- 
marizes System 4 under this assumption and details the enrollment char- 
acteristics in the three cities under the projected system. 

In System 4 the T’s are located in counties that already have public 
institutions. However, the T admission standards are low; and, as in System 3, 
the enrollment includes vocational students. The T enrollment is assumed 
to consist of 30 percent B (which includes a 10 percent increase in B) , 20 
percent A (which includes a 10 percent increase in A) , and 5 percent of the 
county age group in vocational studies. This system results in a total enroll- 
ment of 32,100, with 7,500 representing a basic increase in etirollment and 
6,300 (or 20 percent) representing vocational 3tudents. If vocational enroll- 
ment were increased to 10 percent of the county 18-21 age grotip, 12,600 students 
would be enrolled, and they would then represent almost 33 percent of the T 
enrollment. 
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Accord ing to System 4, about 57 percent of the 18,322 students who would 
have attended school elsewhere (not including basic increases or vocational 
students) will shift from the regional campuses located in these three cities. 

i 

The rest will come from the state universities at large. These estimates are 
based on a recalculation of the percentages assumed to attend regional campuses 
in System 1 (see Table 36) . 

As a result of the assumptions used in System 4, large enrollments are 
projected for T, with Indianapolis having the largest enrollment (15,920, 
including 3,195 vocational students). The regional universities in Indianapolis 
and Lake County will still be larger than the local T, but in South Bend, the 
T (with lower admission standards and vocational students) will be slightly 
larger than the local four-year regional campus# In the three counties, the 
total number of students from the county (including vocational) will increase 
between 50 and 55 percent during the 1967-85 period. By 1935 St. Joseph County, 
where the South Bend campuses are located,, will have 64.3 percent of its 18-21 
age group enrolled in Indiana academic or vocational postsecondary education 
institutions. Marion County will have 58 percent of its age group in post- 
secondary education, and Lake County will have 55 percent. These figures do not 
include county students who attend college out of state. 

In addition, by 1985, Marion County and Lake County will have about 76 percent 
of their students enrolled in a local R u or T. St. Joseph County will have 
54 percent of its students attending the county or T. Based on the assump- 
tion that 5 percent of the 18-21 age group will attend a T for vocational 
studies and another 5 percent will attend V, the percentages of local students 
in local R + T + V for Marion and Lake counties will be 85 percent and for St. 
Joseph County 61.5 percent. 
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SYSTEM 5 



The last hypothetical system includes two-year institutions in 11 count- 
ies that do not have a public institution of higher education (T^) and 
in 9 counties that have a public campus (T^) . System 5 is a combination 
of Systems 3 and 4 that is extended to additional counties. The enroll- 
ment assumptions which are similar to those in Systems 3 and 4, are detailed 
in Table 37. 

As a result of the additional alternatives for students from adjacent 

counties, the total enrollment in the T* counties will decrease from 23,026 

to 18,228. The largest of these T* campuses (Madison County) in System 5 

will have an enrollment of 2,896, and the smallest (Cass County) will have an 

2 

enrollment of 1,072. Total enrollment in the T counties is projected to be 
almost twice that of the T 1 counties. Of the almost 36,000 students in T 2 , 
about 17,300 represent a basic increase in enrollment, and 12,500 are voca- 
tional students. The additional students will shift from the local regional 
campuses (15,118) and a small portion (1,471) from state universities. 

In System 5 the Indianapolis, Lake County, and South Bend two-year campuses 
are not as large as in System 4, where they were the only three of their kind 
in the state. Since additional alternatives will thus be available to adjacent 
county students, a reduction in the adjacent county enrollment will result. 
However, the Lake County and Marion County two-year campuses will still be 
much larger than any of the other T campuses. As discussed previously, it might 
be assumed that this enrollment will be divided among two or more T's within the 
county. Enrollment projections, based upon total county students, remain 
the same, although it is likely that 3ome increase will result from a geograph- 
ical distribution of opportunity in these urban areas. 

The total enrollment for 20 new two-year institutions is projected to 
be 54,200 by 1985. This represents 26 percent of the total public system and, 
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of course, will be a larger percentage of the state* s freshman and sophomore 
classes. Under this system, enrollment in the regional campuses will be reduced 
by 17,776, and total enrollment in the R^'s and R^’s will be reduced to 
57,800, or 28 percent of the public system (compared to 75,600, or 40 percent 
of the public system under System 1) . 

The smallest of the regional campuses in System 1 is the Eastern Indiana 
Center at Earlham, which is projected to have an enrollment of 1,998 by 1985. 
According to System 5, the enrollment of this cdmpus would be reduced by 625 
(134 as the result of the T in Henry County and 491 as a result of the T in 
Wayne County). The Kokomo regional campus, projected to have an enrollment of 
2,605 in 1985 in System 1, would be reduced by 837 under System 5 (482 to T in 
Howard County, 221 to T in Grant County, 134 to T in Cass County) . Enrollment 
at the regional university in Indianapolis, under the assumptions in System 5 S 
would be reduced by 6,232, and the total undergraduate enrollment would be 
19,761. 

The additional 20 two-year institutions significantly will affect the rapidly 
expanding regional system of four-year institutions. In some cases, the nearby 
location of a T may affect the feasibility of expanding the program offerings at 
an R. In other cases it may relieve specific regional campuses from the pressure 
of rapid growth. The loss of 6,604 freshmen and sophomores from the state uni- 
versities will also significantly shape their growth patterns. On the other 
hand, following the assumptions of System 5, an additional 17,302 students will 
be encouraged to attend college, and 12,509 (or about one-third of the state’s 
postsecondary vocational students) will be served through the two-year insitutions. 

Regional campus enrollments under System 1 (expansion of the present system) 




and System 5 are compared in Table 38. In addition, Table 38 includes Indiana 
University and Purdue University estimates of the undergraduate enrollment for 
their campuses. Table 38 demonstrates the significantly slower increase in 
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regional campus undergraduate enrollment estimated under System 5 with its 
two-year ins itut ions. Whereas System 1 projects a 228 percent increase over the 
1967-68 enrollment by 1985, System 5 projects only a 151 percent increase. 

The cost effectiveness of the smaller regional campuses shown in System 5 is 
a factor that is yet to be determined. 

Purdue University projects enrollment only to the 197.8-79 school year, 
and we have attempted to advance the estimates consistently for comparison 
purposes* No comparable self -projections are available for the Indiana 
State University Evansville campus or for the Eastern Indiana Center complex 
at Earlham. However, the totals for the projected schools are surprisingly 
similar to the System 1 projections despite the different methodologies used. 

The total for 1985 under System 1 (excluding Evansville and Eastern Indiana 
Center) is 67,986; the comparable self-projection is 61,603. However, 

System 1 assumes that undergraduates of the Indiana University Professional 
Division will be combined with the others in the regional university , but the 
self-projection does not Include the Professional Division. The difference 
between the two estimates, then, should be less than the 6,383 indicated. 

The self -projections are presented in more detail in Appendix F. 

Our projections, based upon an extension of the local market into 1985, 
show significantly higher enrollments at the Indianapolis and Lake County 
campuses than do the self -pro j ections . This difference, however, is understand- 
able since we have assumed that these campuses will become regional universities « 
Our view of the local market for the Fort Wayne regional university does not 
nhow as great a potential as that projected independently by Indiana Univer- 
sity and Purdue University. Perhaps if the Indiana University and Purdue Uni- 
versity estimates were coordinated, they would be lower. The difficulties of 
projecting policy, program, and student demand into the future by any method 

are obvious. 
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A final comment on System 5 should be made no w. It has been assumed 
that enrollment in the two-year institutions (not including the increase in 
basic enrollment or vocational enrollment) will come from other public insti- 
tutions; these reductions are summarized in Table 37. We feel that this 
assumption is valid in view of the similarities in cost and educational policy 
found among the various alternate public institutions. A two-year institution 
established primarily to serve local needs is not likely to disrupt patterns 
of enrollment in a local private institution that is serving a statewide or 
nationwide specialized student demand. 

The reduction assumption is particularly appropriate for those counties 
that already have both public and private institutions. It is likely that 
a new public institution will draw from the students who previously attended 
public institutions and that the established enrollment patterns at the 
private universities will be relatively undisturbed (because of their special 
programs and admission standards, costs, and similar factors). However, this 
assumption may be less realistic for counties that were previously served 
only by a private institution of higher education. Students with needs to 
attend a local school may attend local private institutions, but they might 
switch to a local low-cost public institution if given the opportunity. For 
this reason, we need to comment ;>n the 11 counties assumed as the new . 
locations for public institutions. 

Only six of these counties have a private institution of higher educa- 
tion located within them. The total number of undergraduates from the same 
county who were enrolled in private institutions in these six counties during 
the 1967-68 school year was 1,313—a relatively small number. The average 
local (same county) enrollment in the seven private institutions involved 
was 188 undergraduates in 1967-68, but there was a wide range among the insti- 
tutions of same county undergraduates as a percentage of total undergraduates. 
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No county had over 500 local undergraduates enrolled in local private insti- 
tutions. Nonetheless , the private institutions involved might encounter 
some losses as a result of the establishment of public institutions in the 
same county.^ It should also be noted, however, that selection of the 
counties as "hypothetical*’ locations for public institutions required 
that at least 600 undergraduates from the county attend college outside 
the county in 1967-68. 

CONCLUSION 

Several comments remain to be made about our projections. Anyone who has 
studied the entire section will realize the difficult assumptions involved and 
therefore the caution required in examining these estimates. The purpose of 
the projections is to make explicit some of the relationships that will be 
involved as higher education includes more complete regional offerings and 
embraces vocational training. Each projection spells out the assumptions 
about the specific makeup of the total enrollment, and, as experience improves 
our knowledge about the extent of local demand, the;e assumptions surely can 
be modified. The institutional types defined are general rather than specific, 
and modifications in these general types will change the projections. Even 
the assumption of relative uniformity among the existing regional campuses 



6lf Marion College, for example, enrolled 30 percent of the Grant 
County undergraduates in 1985, 662 undergraduates would be enrolled. 

Basic reductions assumed in System 5 as a result of the T in Grant County 
include only 772 undergraduates--221 from the Rf at Kokomo, 442 from Ball 
State University, and 109 from the state universities at large (the re- 
mainder of the enrollment assumed for the T in Grant County results from 
increases in basic enrollment or vocational enrollment). If a two-year 
institution were located in the county, it is unlikely that Marion College 
would lose more than a small portion of the 662 undergraduates from that 
county— perhaps the 109 assumed to be shifting from the state universities 
at large. The private institutions in the other counties would be affected 
to a relatively smaller degree. 
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in ability to satisfy local needs is unrealistic under present circumstances 
and may continue to be so as programs and policies continue to vary from 
campus to campus in the future. Furthermore, as can be seen by examining the 
various systems, the number and the location of institutions have a direct 
effect on other enrollments; there is no reason to believe that precisely the 
geographical scheme given in this report will be adopted by future educational 
policy groups. 

Projections for 18 years into the future have the advantage of being 
able to ignore the intermediate fluctuations in enrollment that result from 
year-to-year policy decisions. In fact, it should be cautioned that the 
methodology used here should not be used to project enrollment at an intermediate 
date without adding some modifications. The more distant date has allowed 
us to assume that a new or expanding institutional type will have matured to 
a normal level (in percentage, not constant enrollment figures) by 1985. 
Obviously, new or expanding institutions will have a more dramatic impact at 
their start, but they cannot be expected to, for example, double their enroll- 
ments every year. Just as obviously, the year in which institutions are 
changed significantly will affect the point of maturity of these institutions. 

An intermediate date such as 1975, for example, might represent the second 
year of a statewide system of two-year institutions, and for that yean 
enrollment assumptions similar to those for 1985 would be unrealistic. 

We have not been able to cover some policy implications in this report. 

The effect of changes in tuition cost, .discussed in other reports in this 
series, is not explicitly included. We have simply assumed that local public 
education is inexpensive in relation to local private education or nonlocal 
public institutions. Likewise, our admission standards policy is generalized. 
Obviously, policies that would make regional institutions open-door institu- 
tions or that would eliminate tuition would have dramatic local effects. 
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However, neither of these extremes has been included in our assumptions. Again, 
it should be emphasized that these projections merely make explicit assump- 
tions that can be modified in terms of developing policies and the improvement 
in our knowledge about their consequent impact on undergraduate enrollments. 

One of the factors that will determine the total enrollment in higher 
education in Indiana in the future will be the resources devoted to higher 
education. Resources, which will always be limited to some degree, may be 
directed toward different goals. The goals of higher education should be 
understood, and a final set of goals should be explicit because the structure 
of the public system and the priorities given to the subsections of this 
system should lead to the desired ends. 

A January, 1969 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare report 
to the President indicated the fundamental objectives to which any federal 
plan for aid to higher education should aspire. This set of goals encourages 
higher education systems to strive to: 

--increase the number and proportion of educated people; 

--increase the equality of opportunity for higher education; 

--improve the quality of higher education; 

--preserve the diversity in higher education and advance institutional 
autonomy and academic freedom; 

--strengthen graduate education and institutional research and the 
public service capabilities of higher educational institutions; 

--encourage the efficient use of resources in higher education. 

As the report notes, these objectives are often conflicting. 

"Greater emphasis on ore objective may mean less resources for others. 

For example, continued expansion of the higher education system to accommodate 
increasing numbers of students who wish to obtain a higher education may conflict 
with improving the average quality of higher education. . . .A program designed 
to aid the most able potential college students might well conflict with 
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equality of opportunity, since the poorest groups in society are under- 
represented in the highest achievement groups as measured by test scores.” ' 

In addition, the state might decide to develop still other objectives. For 

example, regional institutions might be located to stimulate certain local 

economies. Vocational education might be developed in terms of student 

occupational interests or industrial manpower needs. Conflict of objectives 

cannot always be avoided, and a careful set of priorities should be clear. 

The hypothetical structure situations discussed here cannot be considered 
more than rough generalizations; they should not be considered recommendations 
because no priorities have been established. An idea of the impact of certain 
structural changes with specified assumptions, however, may help to establish 
policy priorities. 

One additional caution is required. Although enrollment figures have been 
estimated, the effect of the structure of the total enrollment on the quality 
of education to be offered has not been determined. Although our estimates 
for the impact of two-year institutions (regional campuses or two-year insti- 
tutions with lower admission standards) are necessarily similar, the equality 
and quality of these various systems differ widely. 

Furthermore, we have considered only the impact on undergraduate enroll- 
ments and assumed that alternate types of local institutions could serve 
approximately the same student needs — if policy and budget decisions so 
designated. That is, night programs , adult courses, community-oriented 
programs, or vocational and technical training could be added to the respon- 
sibility of the state universities, the two-year or four -year regional campuses, 
or a new two-year institution. However, there are some areas where the various 
kinds of institutions are obviously not the same. For example, some of the 

^Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, "Toward A Long-Range Plan for Federal Financial Support 
for Higher Education: A Report to the President” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 

vernment Printing Office, January, 1969). 
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demand for regional education is coming from those who want to complete advanced 
degrees while carrying on their careers* In Indiana, teachers throughout the 
state want an opportunity to complete their certificate requirements through 
nearby facilities for study toward a master’s degree* Young men and women in 
business and industry also find an increasing use for advanced degree work 
in business and technical areas such as engineering. This type of local 
graduate work is more easily provided and coordinated by the state universities 
through regional campuses than it is through independent two-year institutions* 
Again, an examination of Indiana's goals for higher education is required; 
it must be determined whether local undergraduate programs can be strengthened 
and expanded without jeopardizing the growth of local graduate programs* 
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The following symbols will be used in Tables 32 through 38. (See pages 



123-143 for a more complete discussion of the tables*) 



U = state university, multiprogram, and degrees to Ph.D. (Indiana University, 
Purdue University, Ball State University, and Indiana State Uni- 
versity)* Although not fitting this description, Vincennes Uni- 
versity Is included in summary totals for U enrollment. 

R u = regional university, multiprog ram, and master’s degrees; resembles 
university in offerings for local undergraduates (Indianapolis , 

Fort Wayne, Lake County). 

Rf = four-year regional campuses, multiprogram, and master’s degrees; 

includes all 1969 regional campuses except R u (also Eastern Indiana 
Center at Earlham). 

R t » two-year regional campus, sponsored by state universities, with same 
admission standards (locations in addition to and Rf). 

T - two-year institution with lower admission standards than universities 
and including vocational and technical training (alternate to 
and may be in same location as R u or Rf). 

V = vocational and technical schools. 
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TABLE 32 

Projected 1985 Enrollments, All Systems 

Preliminary 1985 assumptions 

Total undergraduates = 225,000 

Public undergraduates = 153,000 (68% total) 

Vocational students = 37,000 (10% age group 18-21) 

Public + Public vocational = total public 
153,000 + 37,000 = 190,000 

System 1 (extension of present system) 

U +R u +Rf +V = total public 

77,400 + 51,300 + 24,300 + 37,000 = 190,000 

R U + R f =■ R = 75,600 (49.4% U + R) 

System 2 (11 new two-year regional campuses) 

U + R u + Rf + HR t +7 = total public 

72,300 + 50,300 + 22,600 + 10,000 + 37,000 = 192,200 

R u + R f + R t = 82,900 (43% total public) 

System 3 (11 two-year institutions; lower standards and vocational) 

U + R u + Rj 4- 11T + V = total public 

72,300 + 50,300 + 22,600 + 23,000 + 34,000 - 202,200 

System 4 (two-year institutions like System 3, but in System 3 cities with 
public institutions) 

U +Ry + Rf +3T + V = total public 

69,500 +42,800 + 22,400 + 32,100 + 30,700 = 197,500 

Indianapolis ■ 20,700 Ru + 15,900 T = 36,600 

Gary - 13,300 Ru + 10,100 T = 23,400 

South Bend = 5,500 R f + 6,100 T = 11,600 

System 5 (11 two-year institutions like System 3 plus 9 in cities with pe. lie 
institution like System 4) 

U + Ru + Rf + 20T + V ** total public 

70,800 + 40,300 + 17,500 + 54,200 + 24,500 - 207,300 

R u + R^ « 57,800 (27.9% total public) 

U (34%) + R (28%) + T (26%) + V (12%) = total (100%) 
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TABLE 33 

System 1 Enrollment Projections, 1985 



Institution 


Undergraduate 

Enrollment 

1967 


Lake County 


4,898 


Indianapolis 


7,083 


Fort Wayne 


3,889 


Total 


15,870 


% 


* 


Kokomo 


997 


South Bend 


2 ,585 


Southeast 


1,593 


North Central 


500 


Evansville 


912 


Eastern Indiana 
Center 


576 


Total 


7,163 


Total + Rp 


23,033 


Total U 


61,132 


Total Public 


84,165 


Total Private 


41,302 



Undergraduate 


Percent 


Enrollment 


Increase 


*1985 


1967-85 



16,449 



25,993 




8,821 




51,263 


223% 



2,605 

7,085 

2,843 

4,190 

5,624 




1,998 


24,345 


240 


75,608 


228 


77,400 


27 


153,000 


82 


72,000 


74 



Methodology 

3^ enrollment « 70% basic enrollment from county (B) , plus basic 
enrollment from adjacent county (A) as follows: 
Fort Wayne, 40%; Indianapolis and Lake, 25%; plus 
20% additional enrollment 

Rf enrollment = 50% B (except 60% for the Southeast) , plus A as 
follows: Southeast, 25%; South Bend, 20%; . 

Evansville, 20%; Kokomo, 15%; North Central, 15%; 
Eastern Indiana Center, 15%; plus 20% additional 
enrollment 

U « Total public enrollment minus R 
77,400 - 153,000 - 75,600 



(continued) 
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Enrollment breakdown* 1985 



Total undergraduates - 225,000 

Portion who are - 162,000 (72% of total) 

Indiana residents 

Undergraduates, public - 153,000 

Regional campuses (R u + Rf) = 75,600 (49.4% total public) 

Vocational students - 37 ,000 (10% age group 18-21) 

Indiana students and = 199,000 (54% age group 18-21) 

vocational 

Regional campus enrollment = 39.8% 

as % of total public 
(including vocational) 
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TABLE 34 

System 2 Enrollment Projections, 1985 







Increase 






Reduction In 






Total 


in Basic 






Ball State 


U at 


Ins titution 


Undergraduates 


Enrollment 


RfL 


Ru 


University 


Large 


Madison County 


1,711 


380 


— 


— 


760 


571 


Elkhart County 


1,416 


315 


472 


— 


— 


629 


Grant County 


993 


221 


221 


— 


442 


109 


Cass County 


602 


134 


134 


— 


— 


334 


Henry County 


602 


134 


134 


— 


267 


67 


Porter County 


1,112 


247 


494) 

247) 


— 


— 


124 


Kosciusko County 


651 


145 


— 


— 


— 


506 


Bartholomew County 


780 


173 


— 


— 


— 


607 


Hamilton County 


727 


162 


— 


323 


— 


242 


Hendricks County 


734 


163 


— 


326 


— 


245 


Johnson County 


690 


153 


— 


307 


— 


230 


Total R t 


10,018 


2,227 


1,702 


956 


1,469 


3,664 



Methodology 

R t enrollment = 35% basic enrollment from county (B) plus 10% increase in B ,(No 

adjacent county enrollment is assumed, since most of these adjacent 
counties are adjacent to a U, R u , or Rf; thus, the estimate of 
the effect of R t is conservative) * 

Reductions 

If there is an adjacent U, percent of B who would have attended U is reduced by 1/2; 
if adjacent Rf, percent of B who would have attended is reduced by 3/4; remainder 
of enrollment (except increase in B) is assumed to be taken from state universities 
at large. 

For example, percentage of adjacent county students attending Ball State University in 
1967 was 40% (see Table 26) ; therefore 20% reduction in attendance from counties with 
new R t # Reduction in regional campuses is 3/4 enrollment assumed in System 1 from 
each adjacent county involved. 

Summary of reductions 
U = 5,133 (1,469 + 3,664) 

R = 2,658 (1,702 + 956) 

Largest reductions: Indianapolis R^ by 956; Ball State University by 1,469. 
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TABLE 35 

System 3 Enrollment Projections, 1985 



Institution 


Total 

Enrollment 


Increase 
in Basic 
Enrollment 


Vocational 

Enrollment 


Vocat ional 
Enrollment 
as a Percent 
of Total T 


T 

Madison County 


2,969 


1,095 


543 


18.3% 


Elkhart County 


3,222 


1,645 


476 


14.8 


Grant County 


2,357 


1,248 


337 


14.3 


Cass County 


1,402 


791 


143 


10.2 


Henry County 


1,599 


929 


202 


12.6 


Porter County 


2,985 


1,819 


301 


10.1 


Kosciusko County 


1,397 


717 


174 


12.5 


Bartholomew County 


1,503 


635 


261 


17.4 


Hamilton County 


1,815 


1,074 


176 


9.7 


Hendricks County 


1,951 


1,193 


187 


9.6 


Johnson County 


1,826 


1,066 


223 


12.2 


Total 


23,026 


12,212 


3,023 


13.1 



Methodology 

T enrollments = 35% basic enrollment from county (B) plus 20% increase in B, plus 
10% increase basic enrollment from adjacent county (A) , plus vocational enrollment 
that is 5% of county age group (18-21). Note: no adjacent county enrollment is 
assumed if that adjacent county also a T, and only 5% increase in A if adjacent 

county is also adjacent to another T. Enrollment from Marion County in adjacent 
counties is 2% each, since it is adjacent to 3 T. 

Reductions same as System 2; V enrollment is reduced by amount of vocational enroll- 
ment in T. 
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TABLE 36 



System 4 Enrollment Projections, 1985 







Increase 


Vocational 








Total 


in Basic 


Enrollment 


Reductions 


Institution 


Undergraduates 


Enrollment 


(% of total) 


Rn & % 


U at Large 


(in 3 cities) 












Indianapolis 


15,920 


3,640 


3,195 (20%) 


5,276 R u 


3,809 


Gary 


10,133 


2,175 


2,247 (22) 


3,236 R u 


2,475 


South Bend 


6,059 


1,673 


850 (14) 


1,895 R f 


1,641 


Total T 


32,112 


7,488 


6,292 (20) 


10,407 


7,925 


System 4 totals s 


69,500 U + 42,800 


Ru + 22,400 


R f + 32,100 T + 


30,700 V = 197 


,500 



Methodolog y 

T enrollments * 20% basic enrollment from county (B) + 10% increase in B, plus 10% 
basic enrollment from adjacent counties (A) + 10% increase* in A, 
plus vocational enrollment that is 5% of county age group 18-21, 
plus 20% additional enrollment. 

Reductions = R u enrollments reduced to 60% B, 15% A, and 15% additional enroll- 
ment; Rf enrollment reduced to 45% B, 15% A, and 10% additional 
enrollment; remainder of reduction is assumed for state universities 
at large. 



Enrollment breakdown 





Indianapolis 


Gary 


South Bend 


1985 R enrollment 


20,700 


13,300 


5,500 (1 


1985 T enrollment 


15,900 


10,100 


6,100 


Total R + T 


36,600 


23,400 


11,600 


Students from county (including vocational) 
1967 
1985 

Increase 1967-85 
% of 18-21 age, 1985 


18,409 

37,092 

50.4% 

58.1% 


11,128 

24,713 

55.0% 

55.0% 


5,163 

11,107 

53.5% 

64.3% 


County students attending R & T (1985) 
% of 1985 county students 


28,315 

76.3% 


18,790 

76.0% 


5,970 

53.8% 


% of 1985 county students in county 
R + T + V (assuming V * 5% county 
age group) 


85.0% 


85.0% 


61.5% 
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TABLE 37 

System 5 Enrollment Projections, 1985 
Increase 



Institutions 
T 1 (counties with no 
pub 1 ic ins t it u t ions ) 


Total 

Enrollment 


in Basic 
Enrollment 


Vocational 

Enrollment 






Madison County 


2,896 


1,022 


543 






Elkhart County 


2,314 


737 


476 






Grant County 


2,044 


935 


337 






Cass County 


1,072 


461 


143 






Henry County 


1,235 


565 


202 






Porter County 


1,709 


543 


301 






Kosciusko County 


1,310 


630 


174 






Bartholomew County 


1,503 


635 


261 






Hamilton County 


1,284 


543 


176 






Hendricks County 


1,493 


735 


187 






Johnson County 


1,368 


608 


223 






Total T 1 


18,228 


7,414 


3,023 






T^ (counties with other 








Reductions 


public institutions) 








Ru & Rf 


U 


Marion County 


11,753 


2,976 


3,195 


5,276 


306 


Lake County 


7,826 


1,903 


2,247 


3,236 


440 


St* Joseph County 


3,532 


963 


863 


1,706 




Vanderburgh County 


3,356 


1,086 


592 


1,678 




LaPorte County 


1,512 


396 


402 


714 




Howard County 


1,227 


387 


358 


482 




Wayne County 


1,209 


406 


312 


491 




Tippecanoe County 


.1,820 


667 


428 




725 



0 




(continued) 
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Total 


Increase 
in Basic 


Vocational 


Reductions 






Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Ru & Rf 


u 


Allen County 




3,728 


1,104 


1,089 


1,535 




, 2 
Total T 




35,963 


9,888 


9,486 


15,118 


1,471 


Total T (T 1 + 


T 2 ) 54,191 


17,302 


12,509 


17,776 


6,604 


System 5 totals: 














70,800 o + 40,300 




+ 17,500 R f + 54,200 T 


+ 24,500 V - 


207,300 






Reductions in 


u. 


R u , and R^ as a result 


of T 1 and T 2 


: 










T 1 


T 2 


Total T 






U 




5,133 


1,471 


6,604 






Ru 




956 


10,047 


11,003 






R f 




1,702 


5,071 


6,773 






Total 




7,791 


16,589 









Methodology 



enrollments = 35 % basic enrollment from county .(B) , plus 20 % increase in B s plus 

10% increase in basic enrollment from adjacent county (A), plus vocational 
enrollment that is 57, of county age group 18-21. (This is the same as 
in System 3, but no adjacent increase is expected if adjacent county has 
a T^, and only 57, adjacent increase is expected if adjacent county is also 
adjacent to a or T^. 100 students from Marion County are assumed for 

each T^* adjacent to it.) 



enrollments = 20% B, plus 10% increase in B, plus 10% increase in A, and vocational 
enrollment same as T^. 



Reductions 

Reductions for are the same as in Systems 2 and 3. reductions are the same* as in 
System 4 for Lake and Marion counties: for others, the total reduction is from local public 
ins ti tut ions. 
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TABLE 38 

Regional Campus Undergraduate Enrollment 1985 
System 1, System 5, and Self-Projections 



1985 





Actual 


1985 


1985 


S^if- 


-Projections 


* 




1967-68 


#1 


#5 


I.U. 


P.U. 


Total 


Indianapolis 


7,080 


25,993 


19,761 


9,974+ 


7,204 


17,178# 


Lake County 


4,898 


16,449 


12,719 


6,338 


7,017 


13,335 


Fort Wayne 


3,889# 


8,821 


7,286 


7,805# 


6,331 


14,136# 


Kokomo 


997 


2,605 


1,768 


2,662 




2,662 


South Bend 


2,585 


7,085 


4,907 


7,369 




7,369 


Southeast 


1,593 


2,843 


2,843 


3,992 




3,992 


North Central 


500 


4,190 


3,229 




2,931 


2,931 


Evansville 


912 


5,624 


3,946 






n. a. 


Eastern Indiana 


Center 576 


1,998 


1,343 






n. a. 




23,030 


75,608 


57,802 










Total enrollment, undergraduates 
System 1, 1985 total 
System 5, 1985 total 


1967-68 


= 23,030 

75,608 (Increase 228%) 
57,802 (Increase 151%) 





*For detail and methodology, see Appendix F. Indiana University projections were 
available through 1985. Purdue University projections, which were presented through 
1978-79, were advanced to 1985 for comparison. 

H-Does not include Indiana University * Professional Division (Systems 1 and 5 assume 
a combination of these undergraduates with the other regional campus undergraduates and 
include them in the totals) . 

#Does not include Indiana University Division of General and Technical Studies, 
whose enrollment is projected at 2,736 In 1985 by Indiana University. (Systems 1 and 5 
do not include DGTS In the regional university enrollment at Fort Wayne) . 
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APPENDIX A 

1968 FRESHMAN STUDENT CENSUS 



Appendix Table A-2 is taken from Thomas M. Elliott, College Attendance 
in Indiana (Bloomington, Ind.: Regional Campus Coordinating Committee, 

August 4, 1969). Tables A-3 through A-6 were developed by the same study 
that this report was based on. 

The category f, Indiana freshmen in college anywhere” was estimated by 
applying migration figures developed in 1958 and 1963 national migration 
studies. As Elliott notes, "Student migration studies conducted in 1958 
and 1963 found almost identical rates of out-migration of first-time students 
from the state of Indiana, with the difference appearing only in the fourth 
decimal place of the ratio.* When both rates were used to estimate the 
number of out-migrants for 1968, the results differed by only eleven students. 
For these reasons it was decided to apply the same rate to the 1968 data, 

16.5% of all students attending college from Indiana, as was utilized in 
the 1960 Freshman Student Census. Thus the number of Indiana resident 
freshmen attending college at out-of-state institutions • • • was estimated 
to be 7,673.” (Thomas M. Elliott, Report of the 1968 Indiana Freshman 
Student Census , Research Report RCCC 69-1 (Bloomington, Ind.: Regional 

Coordinating Committee, May 26, 1969). 
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TABLE A-l 

County Codes Used for 1968 Freshman Student Census Data 

INDIANA COUNTIES (93»Total State) 



Adams 


01 


Franklin .... 


24 


Lawrence .... 


47 


Rush • 


Allen 


02 


Fulton •*•••• 


25 


Madison 


48 


St. Joseph ... 


Bartholomew • • 


03 


Gibson 


26 


Marion 


49 


Scott 


Benton . 


04 


Grant 


27 


Marshall .... 


50 


Shelby 


Blackford •••• 


05 


Greene 


28 


Martin 


51 


Spencer 


Boone 


06 


Hamilton .... 


29 


Miami 


52 


Starke 


Brown 


07 


Hancock • • . • • 


30 


Monroe 


53 


Steuben 


Carroll 


08 


Harrison •••• 


31 


Montgomery . . 


54 


Sullivan 
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(a) High school graduates estimated from 1968 12th grade enrollment. Both public and private high schools were 
included. 

(b) Includes freshmen from Indiana attending Indiana institutions only. 

(c) 1960 high school graduates include both public and private high schools. 
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1968 County R.S. Est. 1968 Percent 1960 H.S. Est, 1960 Percent 

Rank Code Grads* Ind. Fr. Attend. Rank Grads. Ind. Fr. Attend. 
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FIGURE B-1 

IVTC Regions and Location of Institutes and Divisions 
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TABLE B-2 



After-High School Plans of 1969 High School Seniors by County 



County 


Number 

of 

Respondents 


Adams 


366 


Allen 


2,272 


Bartholomew 


84 


Benton 


183 


Blackford 


195 


Boone 


110 


Brown 


86 


Carroll 


245 


Cass 


367 


Clark 


826 


Clay 


259 


Clinton 


457 


Crawford 


81 


Daviess 


222 


Dearborn 


319 


Decatur 


303 


DeKalb 


444 


Delaware 


241 


Dubois 


486 


Elkhart 


1,276 


Fayette 


0 


Floyd 


629 


Fountain 


258 


Franklin 


182 


Fulton 


113 


Gibson 


375 


Grant 


400 


Greene 


283 


Hamilton 


513 


Hancock 


361 


Harrison 


175 


Hendricks 


540 


Henry 


83 


Howard 


1,033 


Huntington 


47 


Jackson 


414 


Jasper 


0 


Jay 


290 


Jefferson 


343 


Jennings 


205 


Johnson 


432 


Knox 


406 


Kosciusko 


480 


LaGrange 


141 


Lake 


6,094 


LaPorte 


1,355 



0 




1 % Z 



Immediate 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Employment 


Education 


Education 


27.0% 


45.6% 


13.4% 


24.6 


40.6 


22.5 


22.6 


39.3 


21.4 


35.0 


43.2 


10.4 


31.8 


31.3 


17.9 


20.9 


48.2 


17.3 


23.3 


31.4 


23.3 


25. 0 


46.4 


13.9 


26.4 


43.6 


12.0 


21.5 


38.3 


25.3 


19.3 


45.9 


22.0 


25.8 


40.2 


20.8 


28.4 


37.0 


25.9 


22.1 


43.7 


20.3 


26.0 


37.9 


20.1 


31.4 


38.0 


15.5 


29.7 


39.2 


18.2 


22.4 


49.8 


15.4 


28.6 


44.0 


17.3 


28.2 


44.0 


14.0 




— 





29.3 


35.0 


22.4 


23.6 


43.8 


19.0 


34.6 


30.8 


22.5 


21.2 


58.4 


10.6 


21.1 


41.1 


24.3 


30.8 


37.0 


17.8 


27.2 


40.3 


14.5 


17.7 


53.8 


19.9 


20.8 


45.2 


21.6 


29.7 


37.7 


16.0 


22.0 


44.3 


19.1 


32.5 


34.9 


22.9 


22.7 


43.2 


19.1 


27.7 


51.1 


14.9 


28.3 


47.6 


11.4 


-- 




.... 


26.6 


38.6 


22.4 


25.7 


43.7 


15.7 


39.5 


30.7 


12.7 


30.8 


33.3 


16.4 


17.5 


44.6 


21:2 


25.4 


43.8 


11.3 


31.2 


39.7 


14.9 


21.6 


43.6 


23.4 


19.6 


47.1 


19.3 



(continued) 
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Number 


% 


% 


% 


County 


of 


Immediate 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Respondents 


Employment 


Education 


Educ at ion 


Lawrence 


333 


32.1% 


35.1% 


18.0% 


Madison 


1,505 


23.5 


43.2 


18.3 


Marion 


5,355 


21.3 


45.6 


22.2 


Marshall 


488 


23.6 


48.2 


16.4 


Martin 


161 


41.0 


29.8 


16.1 


Miami 


204 


22.1 


41.2 


18.1 


Monroe 


80 


16.3 


46.3 


25.0 


Montgomery 


375 


22.9 


45.6 


14.1 


Morgan 


490 


29.6 


29.2 


22.2 


Newton 


181 


23.2 


44.8 


12.7 


Noble 


235 


35.7 


40.4 


13.6 


Ohio 


56 


32.1 


46.4 


16.1 


Orange 


254 


29.5 


33.5 


22.0 


Owen 


105 


29.5 


29.5 


26.7 


Parke 


64 


14.1 


64.1 


9.4 


Perry 


112 


42.0 


20.5 


17.0 


Pike 


138 


32.6 


31.9 


18.8 


Porter 


726 


27.0 


45.5 


15.2 


Posey 


282 


27.0 


36.5 


18.1 


Pulaski 


188 


22.9 


46.8 


16.0 


Putnam 


184 


20.7 


47.3 


17.4 


Randolph 


230 


28.3 


37.4 


19.6 


Ripley 


368 


34.0 


39.7 


16.0 


Rush 


253 


33.6 


39.5 


12.3 


St. Joseph 


2,651 


18.1 


46.4 


23.3 


Scott 


0 









Shelby 


268 


23.5 


44.0 


19.4 


Spencer 


243 


26.2 


41.9 


18.1 


Starke 


220 


36.4 


37.3 


14.5 


Steuben 


216 


24.1 


41.2 


21.8 


Sullivan 


203 


19.7 


46.3 


17.7 


Switzerland 


0 





«. — 




Tippecanoe 


929 


21.3 


51.9 


12.3 


Tipton 


254 


28.0 


39.0 


18.9 


Union 


36 


22.2 


33.3 


36.1 


Vanderburgh 


1,376 


23.0 


40.1 


24.9 


Vermillion 


205 


25.4 


42.0 


21.5 


Vigo 


972 


17.4 


43.4 


24.5 


Wabash 


330 


31.2 


40.9 


17.9 


Warren 


74 


25.7 


43.2 


12.2 


Warrick 


360 


16.4 


37.5 


33.6 


Washington 


79 


36.7 


39.2 


15.2 


Wayne 


822 


21.5 


43.6 


19.6 


Wells 


180 


35.6 


38.9 


12.8 


White 


245 


38.4 


32.2 


13.9 


Whitley 


365 


31.2 


33.2 


17.5 


TOTAL* 


46,370 


24.07. 


42.7% 


20.07. 



*Other answers giver, included military servicej marriage, and other. 
If these responses were included, the rows would- total ICO percent. 

SOURCE: Survey of high school seniors conducted by the India, ia Vocational 

I nV :echnical Colle S e with cooperation from the Indiana Higher Education 
CT\1L facilities Comprehensive Planning Study. 



TABLE B-3 



College Plans of 1969 Hi 





Public , 


Public, 


Private 


County 


Main 


Regional 


Indiana 


Ad ams 


24.6% 


18.5% 


18.1% 


Allen 


16.5 


30.1 


9.7 


Bartholomew 


28.8 


1.9 


11.5 


Benton 


56.3 


3.6 


9.8 


Blackford 


29.5 


5.3 


7.4 


Boone 


34.6 


3.8 


14.1 


Brown 


36.2 


0.0 


12.8 


Carroll 


36.4 


4.5 


11.0 


Cass 


29.2 


6.2 


13.5 


Clark 


18.3 


30.9 


3.8 


Clay 


50.3 


0.0 


:..o 


Clinton 


39.5 


2.3 


6.4 


Crawford 


32.7 


1.9 


19.2 


Daviess 


48.5 


1.5 


11.8 


Dearborn 


35.6 


1.1 


10.9 


Decatur 


34.3 


4.1 


9.9 


DeKalb 


17.2 


20.0 


16.5 


Delaware 


39.2 


0.7 


2.8 


Dubois 


34.9 


1.9 


15.7 


Elkhart 


29.5 


6.4 


12.3 


Fa 3 *ette 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Floyd 


21.0 


32.5 


4.2 


Fountain 


40.0 


0.0 


6.3 


Franklin 


29.9 


2.1 


3.1 


Fulton 


38.7 


2.7 


17.3 


Gibson 


20.1 


7.9 


20.5 


Grant 


25.6 


1.6 


23.2 


Greene 


34.7 


0.6 


10.8 


Hamilton 


36.6 


7.4 


12.3 


Hancock 


31.0 


7.9 


12.7 


Harr is on 


21.9 


20.0 


10.5 


Hendricks 


39.7 


12.1 


8.3 


Henry 


16.3 


4.1 


18.4 


Howard 


26.7 


20.1 


7.7 


Huntington 


17.6 


14.7 


29.4 


Jackson 


41.1 


2.9 


14.1 


Jasper 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Jay 


28.8 


3.0 


9.1 


Jefferson 


30.1 


4.7 


6.7 


Jennings 


37.8 


2.2 


5.6 


Johnson 


25.4 


9.9 


11.1 


Knox 


44.0 


0.9 


6.7 


Kosciusko 


31,. 9 


8.6 


15.0 


LaGrange 


21.8 


4.6 


17.2 


Lake 


26.5 


21.1 


7.2 


LaPorte 


27.7 


21.8 


9.1 



School Seniors by County 



Out-of- 

State 

College 


Vocational 

or 

Technical 


Other 


Total No. | 
Respondents 
(loop 


9.5% 


12.1% 


17.2% 


232 


11.9 


13.2 


18.7 


1,603 


19.2 


19.2 


19.2 


52 j 


4.5 


15.2 


10.7 


112 


8.4 


29.5 


20.0 


95 j 


11.5 


16.7 


19.2 


78 


6.4 


23.4 


21.3 


47 


3.2 


28.6 


16.2 


154 


9.6 


14.6 


27.0 


178 


11.1 


18.3 


17.6 


551 


8.9 


20.7 


17.2 


169 ‘ 


7.9 


23.3 


20.7 


266 


11.5 


23.1 


11.5 


52 \ 


8.8 


15.4 


14.0 


136 


13.8 


16.7 


21.8 


174 


8.7 


27.3 


15.7 


172 


11.9 


15.4 


18.9 


285 


23.1 


14.7 


19.6 


143 


8.0 


18.6 


20.8 


312 \ 


19.9 


15.4 


16.5 


826 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 i 


8.1 


13.9 


20.2 


381 i 


12.0 


24.0 


17.7 


175 


9.3 


29.9 


25.8 


97 j 


6.7 


14.7 


20 j 


75 


7.9 


26.8 


16.9 


254 


9.8 


18.5 


21.3 


254 I 


9.1 


21.6 


2Z^ 


176 


14.8 


15.6 


13.4 


366 


8.7 


22.6 


17.1 


252 -j 


7.5 


20.0 


20.0 


105 j 


6.9 


14.3 


18.7 


363 


12.2 


22.4 


26.5 


49 


10.3 


18.9 


16.3 


688 f 


17.6 


8.8 


11.8 


34 3 


12.0 


14.5 


15.4 


241 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


8.1 


24.2 


If ,8 


198 1 


20.2 


16.1 


2i .3 


193 3 


10.0 


21.1 


23.3 


90 


9.9 


19,4 


24.2 


252 1 


8.4 


15.1 


24.9 


225 1 


11.8 


17.6 


15.0 


313 j 


20.7 


13.8 


21.8 


87 j 


15.4 


14.4 


15.4 


4,367 


10.0 


16.1 


15.3 


987 1 





(continued) 
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Public, 


Public, 


Pr ivate 


County 


Main 


Regional 


Indiana 


Lawrerce 


38.4% 


2.0% 


9.6% 


Madison 


36.1 


3.2 


12.9 


Marion 


31.0 


17.2 


10.1 


Marshall 


23.4 


.6.6 


20.0 


Martin 


31.5 


4.5 


13.5 


Miar \ 


35.1 


3.0 


12.7 


Monroe 


55.9 


0.0 


3.4 


Montgomery 


43.3 


0.8 


12.1 


Morgan 


37.2 


5.7 


9.4 


Newton 


37.8 


.2.7 


9.0 


Noble 


26.3 


17.5 


11.9 


Ohio 


50.0 


2.9 


5.9 


Orange 


38.1 


2.5 


13.1 


Owen 


34.9 


1.6 


1.6 


Parke 


47.6 


4.8 


11.9 


Perry 


17.0 


3.8 


15.1 


Pike 


26.5 


4.4 


11.8 


Porter 


29.6 


12.1 


10.9 


P^sey 


17.9 


7.1 


10.1 


Pulaski 


34.6 


2.3 


6.8 


Putnam 


32.5 


1.7 


18.8 


Randolph 


28.0 


3.2 


7.2 


Ripley 


41.7 


2,0 


13.2 


Rush 


37.6 


3, .5 


14.9 


St. Joseph 


22.5 


19.8 


9.0 


Scott 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Shelby 


33.7 


4.4 


9.4 


Spencer 


28.0 


0.7 


13.3 


Starke 


33.6 


5.5 


10.2 


Steuben 


21.7 


3.6 


29.0 


Sullivan 


54.3 


0.0 


7.1 


Switzerland 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 ppecanoe 


61.0 


1.5 


3.9 


Tipton 


32.3 


15.2 


12.2 


Union 


24.0 


0.0 


4.0 


Vanderburgh 


21.3 


19.4 


20.4 


Vermillion 


46.2 


0.0 


5.3 


Vigo 


57.4 


0.7 


7.9 


Wabash 


41.6 


8.1 


16.3 


Warren 


43.5 


0.0 


4.3 


Warr ick 


20.1 


11.5 


14.3 


Washington 


35.7 


14.3 


2.4 


Wayne 


29.1 


4.2 


9.1 


Wells 


25.5 


15.7 


9.8 


White 


45.2 


2.5 


?,6 


Whitley 


12.9 


19.0 


16.8 


Total state 


30.3 


13.4 


10.4 



Out-of- 


Vocational 




Total No. 


State 


or 




Respondents 


College 


Technical 


Other 


(100%) 


ii.i% 


19.2% 


19.7% 


198 


11.4 


16.3 


20.1 


939 


13.0 


13.4 


15.4 


3,659 


20.9 


15.7 


13.4 


350 


3.4 


23.6 


23.6 


89 


9.7 


23.1 


16.4 


134 


16.9 


5.1 


18.6 


59 


9.6 


15.4 


18.8 


240 


5.7 


17.8 


24.2 


298 


10.8 


22.5 


17.1 


111 


7.5 


13.8 


23.1 


160 


2.9 


14.7 


23.5 


34 


7.5 


20.0 


18.8 


160 


9.5 


25.4 


27.0 


63 


0.0 


19.0 


16.1 


42 


7.5 


24.5 


3?..J 


53 


2.9 


23.5 


30.9 


68 


18.9 


11.9 


16.7 


497 


10.7 


26.8 


27.4 


160 


12.8 


15.0 


28.6 


133 


14.5 


12.8 


19.7 


117 


16.8 


20.0 


24.8 


125 


9.3 


17.6 


16,2 


204 


7.1 


18.4 


18.4 


141 


15.6 


18.8 


14.3 


1,899 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


14.9 


21.0 


16.6 


181 


8.0 


30.7 


19.3 


150 


9.4 


20.3 


21.1 


128 


13.8 


9.4 


22.5 


138 


3.1 


20.5 


15.0 


127 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


10.8 


11.6 


11.3 


620 


9.1 


17.7 


13.4 


164 


28.0 


36,0 


3.0 


25 


8.3 


1C. 6 


14.0 


940 


16.7 


25.0 


6.8 


132 


7.9 


10.2 


15.7 


693 


11.3 


8.1 


14.5 


221 


15.2 


17.4 


19.6 


46 


5.4 


29.0 


19.7 


279 


19.0 


19.0 


9.5 


42 


15.2 


19.6 


22.9 


506 


9.8 


17.6 


21.6 


102 


10.2 


17.8 


16.6 


157 


7.8 


14.2 


29.3 


232 


12.2 


16.4 


17.3 


30,683 



£■“' O Survey of high school seniors conducted by the Indiana Vocational 
1 ;al College with cooperation from the Indiana Higher Education 

lMfflmii«:ies Comprehensive Planning Study. 
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APPENDIX C 

CLASSIFICATION OF INDIANA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1967 

Institution Total Enrollment 

1. State universities 



Ball Scate 


14,124 


Indiana State 


12,663 


Ind iana 


27,098 


Purdue 


23,370 


Total 


77,255 


Regional campuses 


32,993 


Vincennes University 


2,244 


Total 


112,492 


IVTC or other public post -high school 


vocational schools 




Private universities 


Butler 


4,246 


Evansville 


5,2.57 


Notre Dame 


7,723 


Valparaiso 


3,797 


Centers 


428 


Total 


21,451 



5. Private colleges^-Group I 



Anderson 

DePauw 

Earlham 

Eastern Indiana Center 
Goshen 
Hanover 

Indiana Central 
Manchester 
Mar ian 
St. Joseph 
Centers 
Taylor 
Wabash 



1,530 
2,450 
1,151 
669 
1,263 
1,020 
2,524 
1,483 
1,060 
1,373 
1,130 
1,281 
S91 • 




Total 



17,825 



Institution 
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1967 

Total Enrollment 



* 6. Private colleges — Group II 

Bethel 479 

Franklin 723 

Grace 671 

Huntington 490 

Marion 739 

Oakland City 611 

Total 3,712 

7. Catholic girls colleges 

St, Benedict 2/8 

St. Francis 1,721 

St. Mary’s 1,414 

St. Mary's of the Woods 648 

Total 4,061 

8. Engineering and technical colleges 

Indiana Institute of Technology 1,118 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 970 

Tri-State College 1,859 

Total 3,947 

9. Religion and theological schools 

Christian Theological Seminary 255 

Fort Wayne Bible College 526 

St. Me inrad Seminary 427 

Total 1,208 

Total enrollments 

Public 112,492 

Private 52,204 

Total 164,696 



SOURCE; Developed by Indiana Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive 
Planning Study for the purpose of institutional generalization. 
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APPENDIX D 



A PROFILE OF FULL-TIME FALL SEMESTER STUDENTS 
AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY'S DIVISION OF 
GENERAL AND TECHNICAL STUDIES 
FORT WAYNE 



Preface 



During the fall semester of the 1967-68 academic year, 154 new 
students enrolled for full-time (12 or more semester hours) study with 
Indiana University's Division of General and Technical Studies in Fort 
Wayne, In the pages which follow, one will find statistical data, sup- 
plemented by narrative, relating to this student population — the purpose 
being to develop a more accurate impression of what type student is 
representative of those attending the Division. Where did he go to high 
school? What did he major in? Did he achieve well in high school? 

From what socio-economic level does he come? These are the kinds of 
questions which will be answered through statistical analysis. 



Method 



The data contained herein were obtained by three methods: 

lo a sho - t questionnaire distributed at the beginning 
of an English class common to first year students 

2. examination of students' university application 
forms in cumulative records 

3. examination of Part I of the registration form 
used by all university students 

Students who failed to complete questionnaires were mailed the 
questionnaire, alon^ with a self-addressed envelope, end were asked to 
complete and return them. By the time this work was culminated, complete 
information was available on 120 of the 154 students. On the 34 remain- 
ing students, only partial data were available because some had already 
dropped out for academic or personal (marriage, moving from city, etc.) 
reasons, some had incomplete high school transcripts already processed 
by admissions, and a few were still being processed by admissions because 
of incomplete forms. In areas where data were available on all 154 stu- 
dents (such as high school rank, etc.), it is included and called to the 
reader's attention. Likewise, in other areas (such as personal informa- 
tion about family) where questionnaire data were a requisite, the number 
of 'respondees (120) is indicated.. 
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PERSQNAL — FAMILY DATA 



Gender 

Male 89 Female 65 

N • • .154 These complete figures were taken directly from student 

registration forms. This balance of male to female students 
.differs considerably from the fall semester of 1966, when 
male students outnumbered female by a 2 to 1 ratio. 



Home County (Indiana), State , or Country 



Fort Wayne proper 115 
Adams 2 
Allen (outside Fort Wayne) 6 
DeKalb 7 
Elkhart 1 
Grant 1 
Huntington 5 
Jay 1 
Kosciusko 1 
LaGrange 1 
Noble 1 
Steuben 2 
Wabash 1 
Wells 1 
Whitley 4 

State of Ohio 4 
British West. Indies 1 



N « • .154 These complete figures were taken from university applica- 
tion forms. They seem to substantiate the Division’s current 
role as a "community college" serving primarily students 
from the immediate area. This is in keeping with 1966 fall 
semester ratios. 




Familial Patterns 



Size 

(number of sons and daughters in family) 



one child 10 
two children 25 
three children 33 
four children 22 
five children 15 
six children 7 
seven children 3 
eight children 3 
nine children 2 
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N . . .120 These figures were obtained via the questionnaire. The 
students responding represent an average-sized family 
household of 5.56 people. This figure is considerably 
larger than the national average of 3.4 and the Fort Wayne 
area average of 3.3 members per household. 



Level of Parents* Formal Educations 





Father 


Mother 


Less than high school 


26 


24 


High school graduate 


74 


77 


College graduate (father only) 


12 




College graduate (mother only) 




11 


College graduates (both parents) 


8 


8 


Attended Indiana University 


3 


1 



N . . .120 These figures from the questionnaire indicate that the 

majority of Division students came from backgrounds where 
parents* formal educations had been limited but where 
recognition of the need for formal education exists. 

It is logical to assume that the smaller number of stu- 
dents having college-graduate parents is due to the fact 
that such parents would be likely to encourage their 
children to enter baccalaureate programs if possible. 

Parental Work Patterns (outs id the home) 



Father only 


50 


Mother only 


2 


Both parents 


65 


Neither 


3 



N . . .120 These figures came from the questionnaire. In cases where 
neither parent works outside the home, the child usually 
has a deceased father or one who is a disabled veteran or 
disabled worker recei\ ing benefits. 

Investigation shows that Sue percentage of "working mothers" 
of Division suudents is higher than the average in the 
Fort Wayne community, where it is norm?! for 1 of 3 married 
women to be employed outside the home at any given time. 
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This percentage, however, is not regular from one age group 
to another* Typically, the percentage is higher for mothers 
of college-age children, probably due to (1) the fact that 
mothers of children this age are usually more free of 
child-rearing obligations and can work and (2) the increased 
financial burden of educational costs for grown children 
may mandate the necessity for the mother’s return to the 
labor market. The latter factors tend to explain the rela- 
tively high percentage of students who have "working mothers." 



Type Work Done by Father cf Household 

Craftsman (typical responses: carpenter, plumber, 

glass-cutter, millwright, tinner) 3 

Laborer-unskilled (typical responses: factory worker, 

station attendant, machanic , maintenance, 
drill press operator, assembly line worker) 48 



Supervisory -indust rial (typical responses: foreman, 

manager, supervisor, inspection director) 18 

Management -business (typical responses: personnel 

director, hospital administrator, vice- 
president of sales) 8 

Prof ess ional-requ. ~ing formal education (typical re- 
sponses: mortician, account art, registered 

nurse, teacher, research technologist) 8 

Self-employed (typical responses: dairy farmer, 

insurance, realtor, contractor, part owner 
of business, landscaping business owner) 25 

Service Occupations (typical responses: federal 

government, policeman, postal worker, 
scout executive) 7 

Deceased, disabled, or retired 3 



N • • .120 Students were asked, "what rs the nature of your father’s 
employment (give exact duties)?" Responses were then 
categorized as listed above. It is interesting to note 
the high correlation between the level of the parents’ 
education and the nature of their occupational levels as 
a group . 



The S tudent Himself 



High School Major 



College preparatory 


76 


Business 


33 


General 


11 



O 
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N . . .120 



N . . .154 
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This figure from the questionnaire indicates that a high 
percentage of all high school students pursue the college 
preparatory course; but, in reality, a much smaller percent- 
age actually enter college (defined here as a baccalaureate 
program). It is not unusual when speaking to a high school 
group to ask the question, "How many of you plan to go on 
to college?" and see 95% of the hands raised. This is 
probably due to two major reasons: First, the student Is 

forced to pursue a college preparatory course even If he 
has only a remote thought about college; otherwise, he will 
lack the necessary units for admission should he become 
more ser?ous and seek such an education. He cannot study 
"what he really thinks he wants to" in high school (e.g. - 
business) for fear he may change his mind later and find 
the opportunity for baccalaureate study ended when he made 
a decision in his freshman year. Second, he may simply 
have unreal aspirations. He may be completely unable to 
cope with college work and not learn this until applying 
for baccalaureate work, only to find he is inadmissible 
because of low high school rank or board scores. This is 
very unfortunate but undoubtedly occurs more often than 
counselors would like to realize. 

Academic Status in High School 
(class graduation rank) 



1st Quartile (upper 25%) 22 
2nd Quartile 43 
3rd Quartile 48 
4th Quartile (lower 25%) 35 
GED 4 
not shown on application 2 



These complete figures were obtained from student application 
forms. As would be expected, -most of the Division students 
fell within the middle 50% of their graduating classes. 

The figures in the upper and lower quart lies, however, 
indicate that while many superior high school graduates 
are recognizing and seeking opportunities through technology, 
others with weaker academic backgrounds likewise envision 
this program as one in which they can succeed. 



Major Areas of Concentration at 
Division of General and Technical Studies 



Account ing 


23 


Data Processing 


23 


Marketing/Distribution 


15 


Office Technology 


15 


Operations Supervision 


11 


X-Ray Technology 


26 


Undec ided 


7 



. .120 . Aside from the X-Ray Technology program, which is a cooper- 

ative program with the three local hospitals, the two most 
popular programs are Accounting and Data Processing. Again, 
this is in keeping with curricular experience in the fall 
of 1966. 



Outside Employment by Students 



. per week 




Earnings 




0- 5 


0 


Less than $10 


0 


6-10 


8 


$10-20 


14 


11-15 


11 


20-30 


15 


16-20 


7 


30-40 


16 


21-30 


30 


40-50 


9 


31-40 


6 


50 plus 


13 


40 or more 


5 












67 



67 total 



working 



• .120 Not including the 22 X-Ray students who work at their re- 
spective hospitals, we find 67 of the remaining 98 students 
work for remuneration on some type of hourly basis. This 
high ratio may be indicative of a real need for money, or 
it may reflect an attitude regarding the relative importance 
of time for academic work. There is little doubt that the 
number of hours worked has been reflected in the grades of 
some students, especially those who are slightly borderline 
to begin. This must be a vital message to convey to future 
incoming students lest they suffer the effects of poor 
judgment in respect to outside employment while carrying 
normal academic course loads. 
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Other Post-High School Educational Experiences 
Prior to the Division of General and Technical Studies 



At Regional Campus 10 
At Bloomington 2 
International Business College 3 
Indiana Institute of Technology 2 
Finishing Schools 4 
Loyola 1 
Marshalltown Jr. (Iowa) 1 
Defiance 1 



24 

N • • .120 This figure is from the questionnaire* Most, though not 

all, of these students were ineligible to return as students 
in good standing and were admitted for limited course loads 
on immediate probation* Their degree of success thus far 
has been quite varied. 



General Conclusions 



Taking a look at the "average" full-time (12 hrs. or more) 
student at the Division of General and Technical Studies the fall 
semester of 1967-68, we find the student is somewhat more likely 
to be a male (89 to 65) from the city of Fort Wayne. Re is likely 
to come from a relatively large family where the parents have complet- 
ed high school but have seldom attended college. In the majority 
of ca?ies, both of the student 's parents work outside the home, and 
the father’s employment is most likely to be of a non-professional 
nature • 

The student himself is most likely to have pursued the college 
preparatory course in high school and to have graduated somewhere 
in the middle 507* of his class. The odds are 2 to 1 that he holds 
some type of outside monetary employment while attending school 
as a full-time student. He comes from what a sociologist would de- 
scribe as a predominantly middle-class background and reflects the 
values of that general group. 



Prepared by — 
of General and 
Indiana. 



Wade Fredrick, director of admissions. Division 
Technical Studies, Indiana University, Fort Wayne, 
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* Only major categories are reported here, and the tabulation may not add to total responses. Many did not 
answer all of the questions. J 

.+ Note no provision for response of "with spouse. '• 
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APPENDIX F 

SELF -PROJECTIONS OF ENROLLMENT 
BY INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND PURDUE UNIVERSITY 



The sources for the tables in Appendix F are: 

Indiana University data are from "Fall Enrollment Projections' 1 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Division of Regional Admini- 

stration, December 12, 1967)* The Indiana University projections 
include only credit students, 

Purdue University data are from H. H. Hirschl, ,r Fall 1968 Edition: 
Regional Campus Enrollment Report and Projection for First Semester 
1966-67 through 1978-79" (West Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University Re- 

gional Campus Administration, October 30, 1968) and H. H. Hirschl, 
''Regional Campus Enrollment Report & Projection for First Semester 
1966-67 through 1977-78" (West Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University 

Regional Campus Administration, October, 1967). Note that Purdue pro- 
jections extend only to 1978-79 and that in this report these projec- 
tions were extended to 1985-86 for comparative purposes. An attempt 
was made to use consistent methodology, but the 1985 projections should 
not be attributed to Hirschl. 
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Indiana University Regional Campus Projections: 1968, 1978, 1985 
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*Total number of credit students includes graduate students 



Campus Full-time Undergraduates Part-time Undergraduates Total Number 

Number Percent Number Percent Credit Students* 
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Total Regional Campuses 

1963 1,876 16.24 7,273 62.95 11,554 

1964 2,588 21.33 7,024 57.90 12,132 

1965 4,438 30.97 7,384 51.54 14,328 

1966 5,546 37.25 6,726 45.18 l 4 ,887 
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APPENDIX G 



TOTAL UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN INDIANA COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, EY COUNTY OF RESIDENCE, 
PROJECTED FROM 1967 to 1985 



County 


Total 1967-68 
Undergraduates 


Percent of 
1967 Total 


Undergraduates 

1985-86 

Projection* 


Adams 


507 


0.372% 


837 


Allen 


4,647 


3.412 


7,677 


Bartholomew 


1,051 


0.771 


1,734 


Benton 


298 


0.218 


490 


Blackford 


219 


0.160 


360 


Boone 


573 


0.420 


945 


Brown 


112 


0.082 


184 


Carroll 


282 


0.207 


465 


Cass 


810 


0.594 


1,336 


Clark 


1,141 


0.837 


1,883 


Clay 


555 


0.407 


915 


Clinton 


602 


0.442 


994 


Crawford 


130 


0.095 


213 


Daviess 


521 


0.382 


859 


Dearborn 


321 


0.235 


529 


Decatur 


362 


0.265 


596 


DeKalb 


543 


0.398 


895 


Delaware 


2,311 


1.695 


3,814 


Dubois 


611 


0.448 


1,008 


Elkhart 


1,904 


1.398 


3,145 


Fayette 


376 


0.276 


621 


Floyd 


812 


0.596 


1,341 


Fountain 


279 


0.204 


459 


Franklin 


252 


0.185 


416 


Fulton 


342 


0.251 


565 


Gibson 


643 


0.472 


1,062 


Grant 


1,336 


0.980 


2,205 


Greene 


579 


0.425 


956 


Hamilton 


978 


0.718 


1,615 


Hancock 


565 


0.414 


931 


Harrison 


291 


0.213 


479 


Hendricks 


988 


0.725 


1,631 


Henry 


810 


0.594 


1,336 


Howard 


1,458 


1.070 


2,407 


Hunt ington 


676 


0.496 


1,116 


Jackson 


537 


0.394 


886 


Jasper 


299 


0.219 


493 
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(continued) 
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County 


Total 1967-68 
Undergraduates 


Percent of 
1967 Total 


Undergraduates 
1985-86 
Pro lection* 


Jay 


355 


0.260% 


585 


Jefferson 


336 


0.246 


553 


Jennings 


181 


0.132 


297 


Johnson 


929 


0.682 


1,534 


Knox 


883 


0.648 


1,458 


Kosciusko 


877 


0.643 


1,446 


La Grange 


175 


0.128 


288 


Lake 


11,128 


8.170 


18,382 


La Porte 


2,160 


1.586 


3,568 * 


Lawrence 


547 


0.401 


902 


Madison 


2,302 


1.690 


3,802 


Marion 


16,895 


12.405 


27,911 


Marshall 


670 


0.491 


1,104 


Martin 


191 


0.140 


315 


Miami 


566 


0.415 


934 


Monroe 


2,117 


1.554 


3,496 


Montgomery 


620 


0.455 


1,024 


Morgan 


559 


0.410 


922 


Newton 


243 


0.178 


400 


Noble 


476 


0.349 


785 


Ohio 


34 


0.024 


54 


Orange 


210 


0.154 


346. 


Owen 


152 


0.111 


249 


Parke 


274 


0.201 


452 


Perry 


275 


0.201 


452 


Pike 


193 


0.141 


317 


Porter 


1,498 


1.099 


2,472 


Posey 


408 


0.299 


672 


Pulaski 


214 


0.157 


353 


Putnam 


433 


0.317 


713 


Randolph 


487 


0.357 


803 


Ripley 


321 


0.235 


528 


Rush 


368 


0.270 


607 


St. Joseph 


5,163 


3.790 


8,527 


Scott 


174 


0.127 


'286 


Shelby 


554 


0.406 


913 


Spencer 


291 


0.213 


479 


Starke 


233 


0.171 


385 


Steuben 


344 


0.252 


567 


Sullivan 


415 


0.304 


684 


Switzerland 


46 


0.033 


74 


Tippecanoe 


2,195 


1.611 


3,624 


Tipton 


311 


0.228 


513 


Union 


93 


0.068 


153 


Vanderburgh 


5,081 


3.730 


8,392 




(continued) 
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Total 1967-68 


Percent of 


Undergraduates 

1985-86 


County 


Undergr aduat es 


1967 Total 


Projection* 


Vermillion 


351 


0.257% 


578 


Vigo 


2,847 


2.090 


4,702 


Wabash 


713 


0.523 


1,177 


Warren 


141 


0.103 


232 


Warrick 


447 


0.328 


738 


Washington 


256 


0.187 


421 


Wayne 


1,388 


1.019 


2,455 


Wells 


451 


0.331 


745 


White 


417 


0.306 


688 


Whitley 


339 


0.285 


641 



Total Indiana under- 
graduates in 
Indiana institu- 
tions 98,098 



72 ♦ 029 



162,096 



Total undergrad- 
uates, Indiana 

institutions 136,191 100.000 225,000 



*For purposes of projection in this report, it is assumed that there will 
be 225,000 undergraduates in Indiana colleges and universities in 1985-86, with 
the same portion of the total coming from each county as in 1967-68. The fig- 
ures for 1985 are "basic county enrollment" and do not include increases that 
might result from the creation of new institutions in the state. This method 
allows for the extension of the multiple influences on college attendance (as 
indicated by "participation rate") into the future without quantifying these 
influences. A change in basic county structure (for example, family income 
levels) would result in changing influences not considered here,, 

SOURCE: 1967-68 enrollment is based on Nelson M. Parkhurst and Betcy Suddarth, 

Potential Enrollment for Indiana Colleges and Universities , Current Status Re- 
port 2 (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Advisory Commission on Academic Facilities, 

1968) . 
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